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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Amending Orders and the Increased Cost of Coal. 
THOSE gas undertakings which are applying for Amend- 
ing Orders under the Gas Regulation Act, owing to the 
increased cost of coal in consequence of the coal stoppage, 
will have studied the rules for making application which 
were published in the ‘‘ JourRNAL’’ last week. Supple- 
menting the information then promulgated, an article ap- 
pears on a later page of this issue which contains sugges- 
tions from the Board of Trade, and gives guiding informa- 
tion as to their intentions in this relation. All applicants 
for an Amending Order should not fail to read the addi- 
tional particulars, in conjunction with the rules published 
last week. 





High-Grade Gas from Verticals. 

In this issue is published a review of Technical Paper 
No. 15, issued by the Fuel Research Board. It deals with 
the results of some experiments at the Fuel Research 
Station, in the Glover-West vertical retorts, on the pro- 
duction of coal gas of high calorific value from ‘‘ Holm- 
side’’ (Durham) coal. The experiments were also carried 
further to show the effect of adding increasing percen- 
tages of steam to the charge. This is an example of 
the extremely valuable work which is being done by the 
Board. Already, we have had a full treatment of a num- 
ber of coals, particularly from the Lancashire coalfield, 
in which the whole gamut of information is traversed—an 
examination of the coal in the seam, laboratory analyses, 
low-temperature assay, and finally the results obtained in 
carbonizing plant on full gas-works’ scale, making gas 
over the whole range of calorific values practically sale- 
able in this country. This is a great work; and its com- 
pletion would place in the hands of the gas industry, and 
all other fuel-using industries, the means of evaluating and 
making the best use of our coal resources, the need of 
which is recognized on all hands. 

A critical examination of the latest paper (referred to in 
the opening lines of this article) suggests some points to 
which attention may be directed. In the first place, we 
doubt whether regular users of Holmside coal would agree 
that this is correctly placed in the second class. Next, 
it may be questioned whether regular operators of Glover- | 
West vertical retorts carbonizing Durham coals would 
agree that the alterations made in the adjustments of the 
Fuel Research Station plant, though they did in this case 
improve the yield of gas, were such as would be expected 
to give ‘the maximum results. As a matter of fact, pre- 
viously published information goes to show that the re- 
sults obtained are not as high as have been realized by 
other methods. It must be remembered that the produc- | 
tion of high calorific value gas in continuous vertical re- 
torts is no new thing. Confining ourselves to the Glover- 
West system (as that is the one used’ at the station) we 
find that Dr. H. G. Colman, in 1909, obtained 13,102 c.ft. 
of 573 B.Th.U. gas per ton of Thornley coal, and 
12,740 c.ft. of 573 B.Th.U. gas with Londonderry coal; 
While in the ‘‘ JournaL”’ in 1919 (Vol. 147, p. 665) we 
published results obtained at the Mariendorf Gas-Works, 
Showing 13,520 c.ft. of 553 B.Th.U. gas with Lambton 
coals. It appears to us that the working temperatures | 


in the experiments were lower than -is usual in practice. 
In most retort-houses, 1300° C. is considered a safe work- 
ing temperature with moden refractories; whereas the 
Fuel Research Station seems to prefer to keep below 
12009 C. It may be that experts would say that some of 
the other adjustments are open to question. 

Valuable, therefore, as is the information given in the 
paper, it may be suggested that the figures should not be 
looked upon as a standard by which should be judged the 
results actually obtainable in the production of high calori- 
fic value gas in continuous vertical retorts. 


Helps vy. Oldham Corporation.—The Judgment. 


An action which has aroused great interest in the gas 
industry has just come to an end by the delivery of judg- 
ment by Mr. Justice Lawrence, based upon evidence laid 
before him at sittings which, in the aggregate, occupied 
some three weeks, with a further period for the study and 
consideration by his Lordship of ‘the arguments and evi- 
dence. The case is that of Helps v. the Oldham Corpora- 
tion; and the judgment pronounces completely for the 
claim and counterclaim of the Corporation, with costs. 
No complaint can be made by either side that a thorough 
investigation was not made. As a matter of fact, from 
an outside observer’s point of view, having regard to the 
nature of much of the evidence given, there might have 
been considerable compression without detriment to either 
side. For Mr. Helps, the outcome is a serious one— 
assuming the case is not carried further, and a reversal of 
the decision be obtained—fromi the point of view of 
financial loss, and from that of the work to which he has 
devoted a large part of his professional life—-whethe: 
rightly or wrongly is not a matter for present discussion. 
There is, however, little doubt that the action will not 
do anything to damp his ardour as an advocate of gas of 
low grade in respect of constitution, and of low value in 
respect of thermal property per c.ft. 

What Mr. Helps sought in this case was an account 
from the Oldham Corporation of royalties due to him for 
the use of his invention for the manufacture of low-grade 
gas, or, in the alternative, damages for alleged breach 
of contract, and an injunction restraining the Corporation 
from using his ideas and inventions at any but their 
Higginshaw Works. The Corporation counterclaimed for 
damages for an alleged breach of an agreement, unde 
which Mr. Helps guaranteed (they submitted) that the 
plant at the Higginshaw Works would yield a minimum 
of 15 million B.Th.U. per ton of coal used. The judgment 
is given in our ‘‘ Legal Intelligence,’’ and it epitomizes 
the facts without going into detail. A salient remark in 
the judgment is: All the plaintiff had guaranteed was that 
the plant would yield 20 million B.Th.U. per ton of coal; 
and if it did not yield 15 million B.Th.U., he would pay 
the Corporation one-quarter of the amount expended on 
the plant by way of liquidated damages. In his Lord- 
ship’s opinion, the ‘‘ Pleno’’ plant at Higginshaw was 
badly designed, and industrially impracticable when coal 
was used as the producing fuel. Discussing the point as 
to whether Mr. Helps was entitled to royalties, his Lord- 
ship said that, treating the licence as confined to the use 
of the ‘‘ Pleno’’ plant, and paying no attention to the 
fact that the plant was not the subject of letters patent, 
it had been clearly proved that the Corporation had never 
installed, or adopted, the plant at any other of their 
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works within the meaning of clause 3 of the agreement. 
In addition, they had never decided to adopt the inven- 
tion. In these circumstances, no royalties were in his 
judgment payable in respect of the use of the plant at 
Higginshaw. The Corporation, not being able to obtain 
from the plant the guaranteed minimum of 15 million 
B.Th.U. per ton of coal used, were not liable for the pay- 
ment of royalties, nor had there been on their part any 
wrong or illegal use of information of a_ confidential 
‘ nature, such as entitled Mr. Helps to damages. It was 
further the view of his Lordship that Mr. Helps had not 
disclosed to the Corporation anything which in 1918—the 
year of the agreement—was a useful contribution to the 
knowledge of the gas industry. 

Thus it was his Lordship came to the conclusion that 
the Corporation were entitled to succeed on their counter- 
claim for a quarter of the amount expended on the plant, 
which means that judgment was entered for them for the 
sum of £4257 19s. 3d., with costs, which it is clear, 
in view of the protracted nature of the case, will amount 
to a considerable sum. 


A Break in Obstinacy. 


THERE has been a break in the obstinacy of the Executive 
of the Miners’ Federation; but, when the new position is 
properly explored, it is found that there is not much in 
it, although it makes a fresh point from which to regard 
matters. The best that can be said for it is that it shows 
there is a weakening of the costly attitude hitherto adopted 
by the Federation Executive. There is new blood in that 
body, through automatic retirement and new election; 
but we do not think that this fact has had much influence, 
as the newcomers form a small part of the total. It would 
be a good thing if several others of the old Executive 
could be sent into other spheres where they could not do 
such unbounded mischief not only to the coal-mining in- 
dustry, but to the country at large, and to the workers in 
other industries. 

However, Messrs. Smith, Cook, and Co. have had to 
climb down from the pedestal upon which they had perched 
themselves; and they have had to give way on one of the 
vital points in their slogan, with the view of obtaining an 
opening for a revival of negotiations. The Executive last 
Thursday re-afirmed their. acceptance of what is called 

* the Bishops’ formula; ’’ and, after an exciting debate 
and not a small amount of opposition, the delegates’ con- 
ference on Friday also endorsed it. Now a ballot of the dis- 
tricts is to be immediately taken, with a recommendation 
of acceptance attached. Votes are returnable on Satur- 
day; and, in view of the recommendation, there is little 
doubt as to the result being compliance. The Executive 
know that the time has come when they must do some- 
thing. Warwickshire and Cannock Chase are ill omens 
for them, notwithstanding the mission sent to America 
with the view of collecting funds for protracting the stop- 
page here. We are not inclined to think that America will 
do much in the way of subscribing funds to the British 
miners; and perhaps the miners’ leaders themselves have 
misgivings. Their experience of Europe is that, however 
generous their fellows in other countries are on the first 
appeal, the generosity is short-lived, and what is done 
does not go far among a million miners. But to the 
Bishops’ formula, which is the important thing at the 
moment. We have not previously published it in the 


* JouRNAL,”’ and this is an opportune time. Its items are 
as follows : 


. Immediate resumption of work on conditions obtaining on 
April 30, 1926, including hours and wages. The settle- 
ment, when arrived at, shall be on the basis of a national 
agreement. 

2. A national settlement to be reached within a short defined 
period, not exceeding four months. In order to carry 
through clause 1, financial assistance to be granted by 
the Government during the defined period under a scheme 
to be drawn up by the-Commissioners Who prepared the 
report. The Commissioners shall be reappointed for this 


and for the other purposes mentioned in the following 
clauses. 


The terms of the reorganization scheme and the reference 
to wages in the report to be worked out in detail by the 
Commissioners, and the results to be incorporated by 


them, as far as may be necessary, in a Parliamentary 
Bill or Bills. 

4. Those parts of the reorganization scheme capable of e:rly 
application to be put into operation at the earliest moment 
practicable. 


5: The Government to give assurance that those parts of ihe 
report which require legislative sanction shall be pl: 
on the Statute Book at the earliest possible moment. 

6. At the end of the defined period, if disagreements should 
still exist, a joint board, consisting of representatives of 
both parties, shall appoint an independent chairnian 
whose award in settlement of these disagreements shill 
be accepted by both parties. 

When previously placed before him, the formula was ‘e- 
jected by the Prime Minister, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, in view of the fact that it involves a further subsidy. 

What adoption by the miners’ delegates, in the first 
place, means is that they have given way on wages, and 
are prepared to go to arbitration—on théir own terms. 
Hours are to be regarded as inviolable. Some time ago 
the Prime Minister suggested arbitration; but the Execu- 
tive would not consider it. They will do so mow; but only 
on wages—not on the pre-war scale, but on the figures 
that will rule at least two months after the miners resume 
work. The craftiness of the condition is too obvious to 
find acceptance. During the two months following resump- 
tion of work, there will be fine markets for coal in ihe 
scramble to replenish stocks for next winter. In short, 
what the Federation Executive are after is arbitration on 
abnormal conditions, and not on what, in the new econo- 
mic circumstances, are the normal figures. The coal in- 
dustry could no more afford subsequently to pay wages on 
such a basis than it could before the war. Directly 
the boom is over, fundamental economic conditions will 
again assert themselves, and with increased intensity, sce- 
ing that so many coal contracts for delivery abroad have 
been lost. Another thing is that the arbitration proposed 
is not one with independent members; but between the 
two parties, with an independent chairman. This condi- 
tion, with the basic post-strike period which it is sug- 
gested shall apply to the arbitration, makes the whole thing 
ridiculously hopeless. The seven-hour day, with its re- 
duced output per man-shift, and more men employed to 
compensate the output loss, are the chief contributors to 
the parlous state of the industry. 

There is little chance of the proposals being accepted— 
particularly with a four months’ subsidy attached. After 
running the country into an expenditure and loss repre- 
senting, in round figures, 200 millions sterling, it is gross 
impertinence on the part of the Miners’ Executive to ex- 
pect that the taxpayers, including the other industries of 
the country and the workers in them, will consent to a 
further subsidy for the miners. If the Government had 
the temerity to propose such a thing, we believe the whole 
country would rise in rebellion against them. The mis- 
chief makers have already done incalculable harm to the 
country. But we have the Premier’s assurance that the 
Government will not budge from their resolve not to grant 
more subsidy. - We have not the slightest doubt that the 
Miners’ Executive have asked for more than they expect 
to get; but now that they have made this fresh move, we 
must recognize that it will probably deter further men re- 
turning to work on the eight-hour basis, until they see 
what is going to happen. The conditions cannot be enter- 
tained—even though there would be an immediate return 
to work. To accept them would worsen the future state 
of the coal industry, the country, and all the other indus- 
trial workers in it. 


The Chemist in Industry. 

THE great congress of chemists (organized by the Socicty 
of Chemical Industry and the. Institution of Chemical 
Engineers), which has recently been held in London, !"s 
been of good public service. All too long—much like t' ¢ 
gas industry formerly—our chemical friends have live:! 
conservative lives, as though interest in their doings ws 
confined to their own profession and their own industrics. 
They have discovered their mistake; they have foun: 
that publicity pays—not perhaps i in direct coin, but in th 

interest which is engendered in their work, and whi 

develops an atmosphere that will, we venture to thin’ 





‘ be of incalculable value in broadening the scope for « 
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engaged professionally in chemistry—to their advantage 
and that of the country generally. Besides publicity, as 
Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, C.B.E., the retiring President of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, pointed out, the policy 
of co-operation with allied societies is being pursued. 
That again is important. Chemistry for its fullest develop- 
ment, and for the provision of scope, wants other indus- 
tries within which to exercise its valuable functions; and 
other industries will court the aid of chemistry the more 
the governors of those industries can be drawn from the 
beaten paths, and be persuaded that chemical science is 
a helpmate in progress which cannot, and must not, now 
be ignored. 

During the week of the Congress, there was much said 
which is logically and philosophically sound—which shows 
how science and industry are definitely bound together, 
if maximum progress and results are to be secured, and 
we are not to fall behind other nations industrially. The 
Earl of Balfour, in the Messel Memorial Lecture, made 
an eloquent plea for a re-examination of the relations 
between industry and science; and there is no question 
that that re-examination must be made from both sides, 
so that the coming together may derive greater momen- 
tum from mutual desire. The application of science to 
industry has been developing for some years; but in many 
directions not at the rate that is essential to the realiza- 
tion of the optimum good in present circumstances. 
Precedent to this coming about, however, there must be 
inculcated among our leaders of industry the benefit of 
greater scientific investigation, and the power of mind 
practically and profitably to utilize the advances of science. 
We are drifting that way; but a stronger impulse is 
needed. That must come in the first place from those who 
already know the indispensability of the union of science 
and industry; and those who have the greatest know- 
ledge of that are the scientists. 

In the Messel Memorial Lecture, Lord Balfour had 
much to say regarding the practical applications of 
scientific research, of which, as the head of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, he has had 
opportunities of making a close study. The field for work 
he finds is immense; and it is easy to see that under- 
lying all he had to say is the feeling that this country must, 
through research, make itself as self-supporting from its 
own resources as is possible. There is by him realiza- 
tion of how comparatively small is the scope of our raw 
materials, and yet how great the variety of products al- 
ready obtained from them. Just think, for example, of the 
numerous products dependent on coal, water, ‘and air. 
From these sources of productivity have arisen some of 
the most notable results of industrial development. We 
turn aside for a moment to a remark made by Sir Max 
Muspratt at the opening of the exhibition of British 
chemical plant manufacturers. He said the chemical in- 
dustry is learning to do without coal, and that, if neces- 
sary, it will be able to adapt itself to doing without coal 
altogether. It is true we can get much from air and water. 
For instance, we are not, as Sir Alfred Mond said at the 
dinner of the Society of Chemical Industry, now wholly 
dependent on coal for fertilizers and other ammonia 
requisites. The production of synthetic ammonia from the 
air has become one of the greatest industries of the world, 
and to it no limits can be set. All the same, we have to 
rely upon coal, and so do the chemists for a large part 
of their basic requirements; and, despite what Sir Max 
said, the country will have to place more and more re- 
liance upon coal in the future. That being so, it is up to 
the country and to its scientists to see that the coal that 
is used is treated in a manner which will impart the 
greatest profit. Prodigal use of coal to-day, and the con- 
tinued sacrifice of its properties, will mean the quicker 
impoverishment of the country. Through the scientific 
use of coal, that eventuality will be deferred, and the coun- 
try will make itself more self-supporting. 

Lord Balfour referred to the need of making the country 
more productive in respect of oils. In this connection, 


we ‘ind that to him low-temperature carbonization is a 
valuable and interesting process which is on the way to 
accomplishment, and which will contribute to our home 
But he foresees more important develop- 
ments from some process such as the direct hydrogenation 


oil supplies. 
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of coal—by, for example, the Bergius process. It is cer- 
tain that the oil wells of the world will not remain stead- 
fast always in meeting the growing requirements for 
petroleum products of all kinds, and that we shall have 
to look to other sources of supply. But we must not be 
dogmatic concerning those sources. In this as in other 
things, it will be the fittest for the purpose that will sur- 
vive. Work is proceeding in several directions, with the 
view of securing not only oil, but a commercial balance 
of other products, which will result in the release of the 
properties of coal to the utmost value. It is too soon 
to fix our beliefs on any one mode of developing home 
oil supplies from coal. Then there is power alcohol, 
which has opened up an Imperial question, to which the 
Governments of our tropical possessions and Dominions 
will have to give more attention than hitherto. In 
that direction, the gas industry and the coking indus- 
try will find an ally and not a competitor, seeing that, in 
admixture with benzole, alcohol would do much to make 
our country independent of imported motor fuel. 

There is another way in which chemical research can 
help all industries—in the elimination of waste. This 
was the theme of the Presidential Address of Sir Frederick 
Nathan to the Institution of Chemical Engineers. All 
waste means uneconomy and inefficiency; its elimination 
greater economy and efficiency. “Present preservation of 
waste is due to the human factor. It is not recognized 
in some industries which have got into ruts in their pro- 
cesses that there is waste. This is due to ignorance and 
personal inefficiency; while in other cases there may be 
knowledge of waste, but not the necessary skill, or tech- 
nical or scientific ability, to ascertain how the waste may 
become profitable by a change in procedure, or by its 
utilization for some useful purpose. That is where the 
chemist again comes in—to provide direction for the en- 
gineer, whose skill can then.be concentrated upon the 
devising of means to produce practical effect. But the 
first difficulty is to convince those in power in industry 
that these things can be brought about. Even with large 
object-lessons before them, as provided by concerns whose 
operations are scientifically controlled, there are many men 
in important places in industry—in the gas industry, for 
example—who are so shortsighted that they fancy they 
see more waste than profit in adopting the means of 
elimination of waste in their processes. If they were cor- 
rect, then we should say maintain the old conditions. But 
it is not true in very many directions. However, the work 
of persuasion and conviction is difficult; but it has to be 
undertaken, and with perseverance. In some instances, 
only the ability of one manufacturer, through the effici- 
ency of his processes, to sell his products at a lower cost 
than others who have not applied themselves to the 
elimination of waste and the gain of higher efficiency, will 
be effective in inducing them to follow the good example, 





Economics of Smokeless Fuel Production. 


Durinc the last year or two, there has been a satisfactory 
outburst of enthusiasm in connection with the produc- 
tion by existing coal-carbonizing processes of a smokeless 
fuel of good ignition and combustible properties. In the 
promotion of consideration of this matter by coal car- 
bonizers, the Society of Chemical Industry have taken a 
good part—especially through the conferences which they 
held at Leeds and Sheffield, in conjunction with the In- 
stitution of Chemical Engineers, the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, and the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association. 
We may also claim that the Coke Competition, which 
was organized by the ‘‘ JourRNAL’’ (through the muni- 
ficence of the Woodall-Duckham Companies) contri- 
buted to the literature of the subject information of 
generous value. Now the Society of Chemical Industry 
has a Fuel Section; and, as reported in last week’s issue 
of the ‘‘ JourNnaL ”’ (p. 195), the first official meeting of 
the Section has been held, with Prof. Arthur Smithells, 
F.R.S., in the chair. For such an occasion, it was appro- 
priate that a summary of the work done at the Leeds and 
Sheffield conferences, together with an indication as to 
the state of scientific view on the essentials of coke for 
domestic purposes, should have been prepared and pre- 
sented. This, as will have been seen from the account 
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of the proceedings published last week, was done by Dr. 
E. W. Smith, and in a most able and concise man- 
ner, having regard to the largeness of the subject. The 
reason he gave for consideration being limited to domestic 
coke is that coal in the industrial world is used more eflici- 
ently and less noxiously as regards atmospheric pollution 
than is coal in domestic service. But at the same time, 
any improvement which can be effected in coke for domes- 
tic purposes will also be of advantage to users of coke 
for industrial heating. 

The whole question of the provision of an improved 
coke resolves itself into one of economics; and, in this 
instance, the economics are of a far-reaching order. As 
Dr. Smith showed in his digest of the positidn of this mat- 
ter (apart from the questions of ash and moisture in coke), 
the production of a higher standard coke which will have 
better ignitibility and combustibility is reduced to two 
courses : One the retention in the coke of a higher volatile 
content (say) 9 or 10 p.ct.; and the other, treatment of 
mixtures (in suitable proportions) of coking and non- 
coking coal, with the view of altering the physical struc- 
ture of the ultimate coke in such manner that ignitibility 
and combustibility are promoted, despite a low volatile 
content. In considering the economics of the question, 
if it is possible (as we know it is) to reduce from g or 
10 p.ct. the volatile content to 2 or 3 p.ct., the difference 
means a higher production of valuable commodities per 
ton of coal. To save that difference, therefore, is a con- 
sideration of no mean importance. When we come to the 
question of the mixing, in suitable proportions, of coking 
and non-coking coal, which will produce a coke of the 
right physical structure, we are brought face to face with 
two other considerations bearing upon the question of 
economics. The first is the cost of the blending, and the 
other the per contra account. Against the cost of blending 
can be set, first, the larger field from which coal can be 
purchased. Secondly, the breaking-down, through the 
presence of the non-coking coal, of the plastic layer in the 
retort charge, which retards the transmission of heat 
through it, and thus necessitates a longer period of heat 


application to, and retention in the retort of, the charge in- 


order to produce its sufficient carbonization. Given a 
quicker transmission of heat and a shortening of the car- 
bonization period, a lower intensity of heat would be re- 
quired, and a lower quantity of heat per ton of coal dealt 
with, which means a saving of fuel. Furthermore, given a 
more rapid heat transmission and carbonization, this should 
facilitate a greater throughput of coal, which would afford 
compensation for the lower gas productivity of the pro- 
portion of non-coking coal in the charge. These, ad- 
mittedly, are generalities which, thoroughly to establish 
them, require careful and systematic investigation. 

One thing that is not a generality, but is a proved condi- 
tion through the extensive experimental work which has 
been carried out, is that the controlled blending of coal 
gives a coke of improved physical characteristics, with nor- 
mal volatile content, and those ignitible, combustible, and 
transportable properties which are essential. That fact 
demands that the matter shall not be left where it is, but 
shall be the subject of well-ordered investigation on the 
part of the carbonizing industries (or of the gas industry, 
which has most to gain from it), in order that the whole 
economic position may be fully explored. There are in- 
vestigators—like Mr. Harald Nielsen—who have proved 
that, by the utilization of special classes of coal (nutty 
coal, for instance), and special methods of treatment, a 
coke having the qualities referred to can be produced 
without blending. But this appears to impose a limita- 
tion to naturally suitable coals, and the adoption of an 
entirely new process of treatment. Altogether new econo- 
mic conditions are thus brought in as factors—particu- 
larly qualitative and quantitative differences in products 
and market values, with the possible greater suscepti- 
bility of those values to variation. During the discussion 
other questions were raised, particularly by Mr. H. J. 
Hodsman, Dr. Lander, Dr. Parker, and Dr. Lessing, with 
the result that, having regard to the variety of views ex- 
pressed, there can be agreement with the submission that 
the whole of the fundamentals of this question demand 
thorough investigation in order to examine the problem 


Throughput or Gas Therms. 


OnE other point of importance arises from the discussion 
at the Conference on Smokeless Fuel. Dr. Lander stated 
that, at the Fuel Research Station, a certain amount of 
experimental work has been done with a view to the pro- 
duction of a more free-burning coke, using the existing 
vertical retorts. As a result, he is not sure that it js 
always correct to reduce the economics of the gas-works 
process to a tonnage basis; in some cases, he thinks 
it might be sound to reduce it to a cost-of-production 
basis. The experimental work has somewhat disturbed 
his views on the point. What he has been doing in ‘hese 
particular experiments is to hasten the throughput of the 
vertical retorts from 2°5 tons to 5°02 tons per day; but, 
as a result, the gas yield fell from 97 therms to 68 therms 
per ton. But though the yield per ton is lower, the make 
per retort per day rose from 244 therms to 342 therms— 
an increase of about 4o p.ct. The calorific value went up 
from 469 to 570 B.Th.U. per c.ft.; and the specific 
gravity came down a little. There was an increase of 
coke and tar per ton. The working temperature was 
1260° C.; and the fuel gas per therm of gas made showed 
a decrease of 11 p.ct. Dr. Lander gave these figures for 
what they are worth, and did not express any detinite 
opinion upon them. Perhaps this was as well, until they 
have been thoroughly explored from the financial point 
of view, because here, again, the question of economics 
comes in. In the first place, we have the same carboniz- 
ing plant dealing with more than double the quantity of 
coal per day, which is a gain in capital charges per ton 
or therm in respect of carbonizing plant. ‘There is also 
the gain in fuel gas per therm of gas made. On the other 
hand, though the therms per retort per day increased by 
about 4o p.ct., the gas therms per ton of coal were re- 
duced by nearly 30 p.ct., which means the handling of 
about one-third more coal to satisfy the gas therm de- 
mands. Probably the coke being more easily ignited 
and of better combustible quality would be worth some- 
what more as a domestic fuel; but no particulars are 
given regarding the x quantity of additional tar made, 
upon which a value could be placed. The whole question 
is, Would a balance-sheet show an improved financial 
result, having regard to ihe loss of 30 p.ct. of therms per 
ton, even though the capital charges on the carbonizing 
plant per therm of gas are reduced, and somewhat better 
returns are obtained from the coke and tar? In other 
words, would the financial issue result in the ability to sell 
gas therms cheaper? Those are matters which would have 
to be settled before placing any value upon the results 
of the experiments quoted by Dr. Lander—interesting 
though they be. 





Emergency Regulations. 
The House of Commons on Friday approved of the Regu- 


lations under the Emergency Powers Act being continued for 
another month. 


Minimum Sliding-Scale Dividend. 

Last week the House of Lords Committee, who considered 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill, had before them the 
draft of the new clause which applies to the minimum dividend 
of 5 p.ct. which the Company, with the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, are introducing into the sliding-scale. There was some 
discussion over certain words which the Company desired 
should be included in the clause, and the Committee would not 
accept them. As it will stand in the Act, the new clause is 
published in our ‘‘ Parliamentary Intelligence.’’ It is to have 
effect from March 1, 1927: The reason that this date has been 
selected is that, by March 1 of any year, the complete accounts 
of the previous year will be available; and by March 1, 193? 
(which is the first date on which an application for revision can 
be made), complete accounts for the first five years will be 
available. 


Coal Imports and the Emergency Regulations. 
According to a reply by the Home Secretary to a question 
in the House, British ‘‘ citizens ’’ are at liberty to go abroad 





of coke production and possibilities from its very root. 


with the avowed object of preventing the export of coal to 
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Great Britain, although urgently needed for the maintenance of 
the industries of the country. It appears that, as the Emer- 
gency Regulations do not apply abroad, no action can be taken 
in the matter of any conspiracy between British “ citizens ”’ 
and representatives. of the coal miners abroad. 

Electricity Supply Bill. 

In the notices of motion for the House of Commons last 
Thursday, were two referring to the Electricity Supply Bill. 
One was a proposal to insert in the measure the rejected clause 
regarding the authorization to local authorities to supply and 
sell electric wiring and fittings, and the other was intended to 
secure that no part of the moneys raised or secured by the 
Government guarantee should be expended upon plant or 
machinery which has not been manufactured in the United 
Kingdom or thé British Empire, except in the case of any par- 
ticular plant or machinery in respect of which the Minister of 
Transport thinks fit, for any special reason, to direct that the 
provision shall not apply. 





Power Supply During Strikes. 

As will be seen by our ‘‘ Electricity Supply Memoranda,”’ 
electric power consumers can call to book local authorities who, 
being electricity purveyors, fail to supply them with energy 
during a strike. Lord Banbury is anxious that such con- 
sumers should also have the power to obtain compensation for 
any damage inflicted where the supply is discontinued owing to 
the instigation of strikers or their leaders. When the Swindon 
Corporation Bill was before the House of Lords on Tuesday of 
last week, his Lordship moved the insertion of a clause to 
secure to Consumers compensation in such cases. He men- 
tioned that ‘among the strikers at Swindon, during the general 
strike, were members of the Electricity Committee; and his 
view was that the members of the Corporation should be made 
severally and individually responsible for any deliberate stop- 
page of the supply to industrial premises, and should pay com- 
pensation for any damage inflicted. The Earl of Donoughmore 
appealed -to Lord Banbury not to press an amendment of this 
nature in a Private Bill, but expressed his readiness to join in 
an appeal to the Government to secure the introduction of such 
a provision—perhaps in the Government Electricity Bill. The 
suggestion no doubt helped to influence Lord Banbury to with- 
draw the clause of which he had given notice. 


British Association Meeting. 

From the very full programme arranged for the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science (which commences to-day, and will continue for a 
week), there does not appear to be much which will have direct 
interest for ‘* JouRNAL ”’ rcaders. The President this year is 
Prof. Horace Lamb, Sc.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Regarding 
the sectional work, the President of Section ‘“‘ B ”’ (Chemistry) 
is Prof. J. F. Thorpe, F.R.S.; and his address will be directed 
to the ‘‘ Scope of Organic Chemistry."’ In Section ‘‘ G”’ 
(Engineering), Sir John Snell, the Chairman of the Electricity 
Commissioners, will preside, and will deliver an address on 
the ‘* Present and Future Development of Electricity Supply.”’ 
After the criticisms which have been made of the Government 
electricity supply scheme, probably Sir John will find some 
interest in attending the meeting of Section ‘‘ J ’’ (Psychology) 
at the time Prof. C. Spearman, F.R.S., will be discoursing on 
“The Origin of Error.”” A paper will also be given by Mr. 
J. M. Kennedy on the ‘ Distribution of Electrical Energy,” 


Thich wr a sy: : 
which will discuss the position under the generating concentra- 


tion scheme, and the closing of uneconomical stations. Mr. 
> t . . . . 

D. R. Pye is contributing a paper on ‘*‘ High Duty Compres- 

sion | 


snition Engines.’? Among the public lectures will be 
one by Sir Dugald Clerk, F.R.S., to be delivered on Saturday 
evenin«, Aug. 7. 
Unemployment. 


Ths improved importation of coal is having an effect upon 


émployment in the country. The number of persons on the, 
registers of the Employment Exchanges in Great. Britain on 


uly 19 was 1,631,300. This was 12,894 fewer than the week 
before, 


but 409,388 more than a year ago. The total of 
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1,631,300 on July 19 is exclusive of persons who ceased work in 
the coal-mining industry. 


Trade Union Law. 


The Committee of Ministers appointed to examine the law 
relating to trade unions have submitted to the Government a 
report and the rough draft of an amending Bill. It is believed 
that it will be possible to introduce the Bill to Parliament 
during the autumn sittings. 


a 


PERSONAL. 


The Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company have ap- 
pointed Mr. D. A. Winter, B.Se., A.R.C.S., D.I.C., to the 
Company’s Research Fellowship at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology for one year from Oct. 1 next, in suc- 
cession to Mr. F. R. Weston, B.Sc., F.1.C. 

Recently elected members of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry include Mr. CuHarLes Bateman, of the Bath Gas Light 
and Coke Company; Dr. MARGARET FISHENDEN, of London ; 
Mr. Herpert B. Houwipay, of the Wallasey Gas-Works ; and 
Mr. Cornevius B. Tutty, of London. 

Alderman Tuos. MitcHett, J.P., who has been Chairman of 
the Stoke-on-Trent Gas Committee for fourteen years, was 
recently honoured by H.M. the King, who conferred upon him 
the Membership of the Order of the British Empire, in con- 
sideration of his public work in Stoke-on-Trent, more particu- 
larly in connection with the National Savings movement. 

At the annual meeting of the Wellington Tube Works, Ltd., 
on July 29, the Chairman reported the resignation of Mr. 
W. H. Nock, their Managing Director. Mr. Nock has had 45 
years’ continuous service with the Company. The Chairman 
stated that it was with much regret that the resignation had 
been accepted, though the Directors realized that after so many 
years’ service the action he had taken was a wise one. They 
wished him every happiness and many years to enjoy his well- 
earned retirement. His many friends will be pleased to know 
that his services will not be altogether lost, as he is retaining 
his seat on the Board. Mr. DouGLtas W. Turner, the Chair- 
man of the Company, was elected Managing Director to fill 
the vacancy. 








OBITUARY. 
JAMES STEWART. 


It is with sincere regret that we learn of the death, at 
Bournemouth, on July 28, of our long-time friend, Mr. James 
Stewart, who, for a considerable period (while on the staff of 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’) represented the ‘* JOURNAL ”’ in 
the Manchester district, until he became the principal proprietor 
of the ‘‘ Gas World,”’ and ultimately its Editor, in succession to 
the late Mr. John Allan, who was formerly associated with the 
‘* JOURNAL ”’ as its representative in Scotland. “For some years 
Mr. Stewart directed with skill the fortunes of the ‘* Gas 
World; ’’ and when that paper became merged in the family of 
technical publications of ‘Messrs. Benn Bros., Ltd., our friend 
became a Director of the Company—still acting as Editor of 
eur contemporary till he retired at the end of 1918. Since then 
he had enjoyed fairly good health; and his end came unex- 
pectedly to those about him. Mr. Stewart leaves a widow, 
one son, and two daughters. The son, Dr. J. Lennox Stewart, 
has had a brilliant career in his profession, both during the war 
and since; and to-day he holds a medical position of a highly 
respons'‘ble character in South Africa. 


<i 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


Aug. 17-18.—IrisuH ASSOCIATION OF Gas -ManaGers.—-Annual 
meeting in Dublin. 

Sept. 2,.—NorTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.— 
Annual meeting at Glasgow. 

Sept. 6-18.—SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, at Birmingham. 

Sept. 9.—‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’"—Midland conference postponed until 
spring, 1927. 

Sept. 11.—Gas SaLESMEN.—Annual meeting at Birmingham. 

Sept. 14.—Nationat Gas CounciLt.—Meeting. 

Sept. 14.—FEDERATION OF Gas EMPLoyerRS.— Meeting. 

Sept. 14-16.—INSTITUTION OF PuBLIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS.— 
Conference at Newcastle. 

Sept. 16.—MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers.—Official visit to the Smoke Abatement Exhibi- 
tion, Birmingham. 

Sept. 20.—Eveninc Star Lopcr.—Emergency Meeting. 

Oct. 25-27.—* B.C.G.A.’’—Annual conference at Newcastle. 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
Sept. 13.—Emergency and Finance Committees. 
Sept. 14.—Advisory Committee on Education. 
Sept. 20.—Council meeting. 
Sept. 21-23.—Postponed Annual Meeting. 
Sept. 24.—Visit to Hastings. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


It appears that endeavours are still to be made to secure amend- 
ments in the Government Electricity Supply Bill; but we think 
they will be useless. The Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce are urging the Government 
to give effect to the ‘‘ earnest ’’ desires 
of the commercial community, who are 


gravely concerned over certain aspects of the scheme. The 
Committee submit that the standardization of frequency in 
large and already efficiently developed areas should be optional ; 
they hold that the legitimate interests of owners of efficient elec- 
tricity undertakings will be adversely affected financially and 
technically ; also that the industrial areas may have to bear the 
burden of uneconomical areas, and that the direct supply of elec- 
tricity by the owners of efficient electricity undertakings should 
not be interfered with. Turning to Birmingham, from what 
transpired at a recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in 
that city, it is clear the members are very much grieved that the 
Government have rejected the amendment which provided for 
the payment of reasonable compensation to electricity consumers 
for disturbance during the period of the change of frequency 
from one standard to another. They feel that, in the case of 
manufacturers receiving a public supply of electric power, it 
will be imposing a great hardship if they are required to change 
their plant without compensation. In view of this, there are 
to be representations to the Minister of Transport urging the 
Government even now to modify the present proposals. The 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce have also had the matter 
under consideration, and have received a report from Prof. 
William Oliver. He considers that the scheme outlined in the 
Government Bill as an ideal is admirable; but he regards as a 
somewhat doubtful point the promise that it will bring about 
cheap electricity. The method of attempting to do this is open 
to question. In Prof. Oliver’s opinion, the powers conferred 
upon the Central Electricity Board are autocratic to a degree, 
and may bear hardly on efficient stations of standard frequency 
which have been carefully built up by individual initiative and 
foresight. Never before has it been proposed to give such un- 
controlled power to a Government Department. He finds it 
difficult to understand how certain efficient undertakings 
already supplying power at 3d., or even less, per KW.-H. would 
not, under the scheme, require to increase their charges to the 
consumer. In Edinburgh, the present price per KW.-H. for 
power in reasonable quantities is $d., with certain rebates 
for large quantities; but outside in the surrounding country 
areas served by the Lothians Electric Power Company, the 


Penultimate Efforts. 





price is greater, and depends on the maximum kKva. demand | 


plus the Kw.-H. taken. To him, it is clear that the industrial 
centres will be penalized in order to bring down the rural price 
of energy to the standard penny rate aimed at. The remote 
localities can only represent a very small proportion of the 
power-consuming area of Great Britain. It is clear from the 
foregoing movements that the Government will find they have 
not vet satisfied important representative bodies in the country. 


We are wondering what will happen in 
the case of undertakings which supply at 
widely varying prices for different pur- 
poses when they receive supplies of elec- 
trical energy at a flat rate from the 
Central Electricity Board. The old argument will cease to 
apply—that, in order to develop the cooking and heating loads 
to help to keep the generating and distributing plant at work, 
a price which little more than covers the cost of coal must be 
charged. The point is, Will fhe undertakings buying at a flat 
rate be able to justify their present prices? Those who will 
cease to generate on their own account will, we take it, be 
charged a uniform sum for their supply at whatever time of 
day the demand arises. In the second schedule to the Govern- 
ment Bill, as amended in Standing Committee, rules are given 
for determining the cost of production of electricity at selected 
stations; and from these it is seen that all charges are very 
completely covered, with no indication of the absurdity of 
making a charge for any purpose merely fractionally in excess 
of the cost of coal. The rules state that the cost of production 
is to be ascertained by calculating the following costs, charges, 
and allowances in respect of the year of account : 


Flat Rate Supplies 
from Selected 
Stations. 


(a) The sums expended for fuel, oil, water, and stores con- 
sumed, for salaries and wages, and any contributions for 
pensions, superannuation, and insurance of officers and 
servants, and for repairs and maintenance and for re- 
newals not chargeable to capital account. 

(b) Sums paid as rents, rates, and taxes, other than taxes an 
profits and for insurance, in respect of the station. 

(c) The proper proportion of management and general estab. 
lishment charges attributable to the station. 

(d) Interest (exclusive of interest payable out of capital) on 
money properly expended for capital purposes (whether 
defrayed out.of capital or revenue), and attributable to 


the generating station and the plant suitable to, and used | at decisions that are not well-founded. For example, to hand 


for, the purpose of generating electricity thereon, and 
interest on working capital properly attributable to the 
station and the production of electricity thereon. 


There are also conditions referring to the rate of interest ani 
the allowance for depreciation. The supply for whatever pur. 
pose it is used ,will be dealt with according to those ruk 


In the third schedule, too, we have the 
rules applying to the 
allowances to be made in respect of 
transmission lines used by authorized undertakers for giving 
supply in bulk. It is seen that these charges and allowance 
are not by any means of a light order. For example, we get ; 
proper proportion of management and general establishment 
charges attributable to the transmission line, sums paid as rents, 
rates, and taxes (other than taxes on profits), in respect of th 
transmission line; the actual cost of the maintenance of the line: 
the cost of units lost in transmission; interest on money pro. 
perly expended for capital purposes; and an allowance for de. 
preciation. Transmission charges will be an unknown quan. 
tity until calculated; and, added to the generation costs, it js 
seen how speculative the scheme becomes compared with local 
generation. 


Transmission Charges. charges and 


In the fifth schedule, there are certain 
amendments of the schedule to the Elec. 
tric Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899. In 
this, provision is made for the distribu. 
tion of any net surplus remaining in the hands of undertakers 
in any year, together with the annual proceeds of the reserve 
fund when amounting to the prescribed limit. The net surplus 
may be allocated (1) to a reduction of the charges for the suppl 
of energy; (2) to reduction of the capital money borrowed for 
electricity purposes ; (3) withthe consent of the Electricity Com. 
missioners, in payment of expenses chargeable to capital ; (4) in 
aid of the local rates. There is, however, a provision that the 
amount which may be applied from surplus profits in aid of th 
local rates in any year shall not exceed 1} p.ct. of the aggregati 
capital expenditure on the undertaking; and after March 3), 
1930, no sum shall be paid in aid of the rates unless the reserv 
fund amounts to more than 1-2oth of the aggregate capital. 
These are useful limitations. 

Did the Walthamstow Borough Council 
do all possible to preserve the supply of 
electrical energy to manufacturers and 
traders during the general strike? We 
do not think they did. They seem to have made no effort what- 
ever, but surrendered to the first threat that the men would bi 
withdrawn from the electricity station if they did not bow to the 
dictation of the trade unions. They simply allowed themselves 
to be stampeded by the unions; and their obligations to the in- 
dustrial consumers were scattered to the four winds. In other 
words, they admitted that in Walthamstow the trade union re- 
presentatives had supremacy over the elected representatives 0! 
the ratepayers. We have no sympathy for such a local govera- 
ing body; and there is gratification in finding that five firms 
had the courage to summon the Council for a betrayal of th 
trust reposed in them. The summonses were for unlawful) 
failing to supply current as required by the Electric Lighting 
Acts. What was pleaded on behalf of the Council was that 
what they did was in order to save the lighting of the district, 
which was regarded as the essential service. On May 5 they 
received an ultimatum from their employees that, unless the) 
agreed to discontinue supplies for commercial purposes, the 
whole of the men would be withdrawn; and it was alleged that 
the orders came from the Council of the ‘‘ T.U.C.”’ A resuli 
of the submission of the Electricity Committee and the Council 
to these threats was that works were closed, and people wer 
thrown out of employment—the works of the plaintiffs among 
the number. For eight days the Council did nothing whateve’ 
to obtain assistance; and the curious thing is that, though 
industrial services were cut off, cinemas continued to receive 4 
supply. Surely they were not’ such essential services as i" 
dustrial works. The result of the appearance of the Council 4! 
the Stratford Police Court was the insufficient penalty of 208 
for each day on which there was omission to supply, and. 25 
guineas costs. The Council should think theniselves lucky that 
they were let off so lightly. Being a local governing body, the} 
should have shown more energy and courage in protecting 
the ratepayers, who, after all,are more important than a hant- 
ful of men dominated by a trade union. 


Profits in Aid of the 
Rates. 


General Strike 
Sequel. 


Economy and efficiency in public light- 
ing should go hand in hand, and should 
have precedence in consideration by all 
municipal authorities. The Bradford Corporation appear to be 
losing sight of this; and there is a tendency on the part of a 
majority of the members to favour electricity at the expense of 
gas. Even majorities can sometimes be wrong, and may arrive 


Waste at Bradford. 
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over the lighting of the streets for the sole purpose of giving 
more custom to the electricity undertaking, because it may not 
be so inherently strong as the gas undertaking, would be to 
make a change on secondary grounds, while the two primary 
considerations should be reliability and economy. There is no 
question as to the illuminating efficiency of gas; but efficiency 
goes beyond that—by including absolute dependability. Gas is 
not disposed to collapses as is electricity. To that: point local 
authorities appear to pay no conscientious regard. At the last 
meeting of the Bradford City Council, the Street Lighting Sub- 
Commuttee recommended that dual lighting on many roads 
should cease as soon as possible, but an amendment was passed 
which added to the proposal ‘* where such dual lighting is found 
to be unnecessary.’ it seems that a scheme of electric light- 
ing is sur le tapis which contemplates placing the lamps on the 
tram standards, where they would be subject to all the vibra- 
tion which the running cars can bring to bear upon them, and 
which would leave many yard and passage ends in darkness. 
It is the latter consideration which led the Council to add the 
quoted words to the recommendation. After this the main re- 
commendation was attacked—that electric lighting be substi- 
tuted for gas on the main tram and trolley vehicle routes. An 
amendment was proposed by Alderman Pickles that the change 
should be made by way of experiment on one route only. ‘Lo 
adopt the Sub-Committee’s recommendation, he asserted, would 
mean scrapping gas lighting on fifty miles of road, and re- 
moving 2046 gas-lamps at a cost of 4,1 each, excluding the 
value of the lamps themselves. On the point of economy he 
stated that it would cost £,22,468 to replace the gas-lamps by 
electric ones, while the estimated annual cost of the new scheme 
was 4,515,823, as compared with £15,260, which is the cost of 
lighting the same roads by gas. Why. Bradford should indulge 
in such prodigality we are at a loss to understand. The rate- 
payers are not going to obtain any profit from the change; but 
they will have to bear the financial burden. of it. The Council, 
by 45 votes to 22, rejected the amendment, and so registered 
their persistence in taking the retrograde step of spending 
money in displacing a reliable system of lighting for something 
which is less so. ‘That is not good statesmanship. 





INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS’ EDUCATION 
SCHEME. 


List of Successful External Candidates in the 1926 Examinations, 


For publication we have received from Mr. Walter Hole (the 
Organizing Secretary) the following list of the successful 
candidates (external) in the recent examinations in Gas En- 
gineering and Gas Supply held under the Education Scheme of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. The results as far as the 
college-trained students are concerned will be published as soon 
as those of the examinations in ancillary subjects have been 
received and confirmed by the Board of Education. 


GAS ENGINEERING. 


ORDINARY GRADE, 


Name. Class. Ancillary Subjects. 
Stoddart, Charles Easton 1st W.D.* Maths., Chemistry, Machine 
Drawing, Mechanics. 
Baker, Eric Edward 1st W.D. Maths., Chemistry, Physics, 
Machine Drawing. 
Ashbee, Douglas Gordon ist Maths., Chemistry, Machine 
i Drawing. 
Brown, John Joseph Ist Maths., Chemistry, Physics, 
Machine Drawing. 
Clapham, Thomas William rst Maths., Engineering Science, 
Machine Drawing, and Design. 
Deas, Cleveland Alexander st Maths., Mechanics, Building 
oe Construction. 
Kleist, Leslie Leonard Ist Maths:, Chemistry, Physics, Me- 
chanics. 
Lilly, Kenneth A. Ist Maths., Chemistry, Applied Me- 
chanics. 
Madden, Terence Henderson 1st Maths., Physics, Chemistry, 


Machine Drawing, Mechanics. 


Millett, Horace David Victor 1st Maths., Chemistry, Engineering 


Drawing. 

Monroe, Colin R. 1st Maths., Chemistry, Physics, 
Machinery Drawing. 

Parker, Arthur Charles 1st Maths., Chemistry, Machine 

ty Drawing, Mechanics. 

Williams, John Harold 1st Maths., Chemistry, Physics. 

Lowe, Frank 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Physics. 

Marshail, James Saddler 2nd Chemistry, Machine Drawing, 
Building Construction. 

Maycock, Harry 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Applied Me- 
chanics, Machine Construction, 

, and Drawing. 

Morton, Robert 2nd Chemistry, Physics, Machine 
Drawing. 

Scoular, Russell Calvert and Maths., Chemistry, Mechanics, 


Machine Drawing. 
*W.D. = With distinction. 





HIGHER GRADE, 
Class. 
1st W.D. 


Name. 
Pallister, John Walter 


Ancillary Subjects, 

Applied Mechanics, Theory and 
Design of Structures, Strength 
and Elasticity of Materials, 
Theory of Heat Engines, Hy- 
draulics. 

Chemistry, Applied Mechanics, 
Machine Drawing, Building Con- 
struction. 

B.Sc. in Chemistry, Building Con- 
struction, Machine Drawing. 

Maths., Chemistry, Physics, 
Machine Drawing, Mechanics. 


Stephenson, Edward William rst W.D. 


Benson, Donald tst 


Canning, Thomas Anthony st 


Huntley, Thomas Ist Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, 
Engineering Drawing, Theo- 
retical and Applied Mechanics, 
Pr. Physics. 

Owen, John Richard Ist Chemistry, Heat Engines, 


Machines, and Hydraulics. 
Maths., Mechanical Engineering, 

Pr. Fuel Technology, Machine 

Construction, and Drawing. 


Harrison, Louis William 2nd 


Haworth, Thomas 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Physics, Build- 
ing Construction. 
Kirkhope, John 2nd B.Sc. in Chemistry, Maths., 
Physics, Engineering Drawing. 
DIPLOMA. 
Name. Class. Subject of Thesis. 


Goldsmith, James Howard 1st W.D. Some Points in the Design and 
Operation of Horizontal Retort 
Settings. 

Wright, Stewart Lord 1st W.D. The Use of External Producers 


(B.Sc. in Gas Engineering, 
Leeds University) 
Thomas, Harold Hirst Ist 
(B.Sc. in Gas Engineering, 
Leeds University). 


for Heating Retort Settings. 


The Effect on the Gas-Making 
Value of Gas Oil of its Previous 
Use for the Removal of Naphtha- 
lene from Coal Gas. 


Miles, Sidney Herbert 2nd Carbonization: Present and 
Future. 
GAS SUPPLY. 
ORDINARY GRADE. 
Name. Class. Ancillary Subjects. 
Beaumont, Frank Ist Maths., Chemistry, Physics. 
Calderwood, Robert Wallace 1st Maths., Chemistry, Machine 
Drawing. 

Davies, Charles Swainson Ist Maths., Inor. Chemistry, Me- 
chanics. 

Douglas, Robert 1st Maths., Physics, Mechanics, Heat 
Engines, Machine Drawing. 

Greaves, Ralph Lincoln Ist Maths., Chemistry, Physics, En- 
gineering Science. 

Leather, Arnold John Ist Maths., Mechanics, Machine 
Drawing, Heat Engines. 

Pickles, Leslie Sutcliffe 1st Maths., Chemistry, Physics, Ma- 


chine Drawing. 
Brown, Kenneth Edwin 


Benson and Maths., Machine Drawing, Me- 
chanics. 
Jack, Harold 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Machine 
Drawing, Mechanics. 
Jarmin, Clifford Stephen 2nd Maths., Mechanics, Machine 


Drawing, Heat Engines. 
Maths., Chemistry, Machine 
Drawing, Mechanics. 
Maths., Chemistry, Physics, Me- 
chanics, Machine Drawing. 


HIGHER GRADE. 
Atkin, Frederick Lawrence 2nd Chemistry, Physics, Heat En- 
gines, Applied Mechanics. 
Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, 
Maths., Building Construction, 
Machine Construction, and 
Drawing. 


Smith, Charles Edward 2nd 


Staniforth, Claude Bertram 2nd 


Caesar, John Ernest Victor 2nd 


-— 


GAS EXAMINATION PRIZE WINNERS. 


Awards by the Society of British Gas Industries. 





We have received from the Secretary of the Society of 
British Gas Industries (Mr. Arthur L. Griffith) the following 
list of winners of the prizes given by the Society in connec- 
tion with the recent City and Guilds of Institute 
examinations in Gas-Works Practice, Gas Supply Practice, 
and Gasfitting. 


London 


GAS-WORKS PRACTICE. 
First Prize, 5 Guineas. 
John Tomlinson, examined at the College of Technology, Manchester. 
Second Prize, 2 Guineas. 
Colin Robson, examined at the Technical School, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Gas SUPPLY PRACTICE. 
First Prize, 5 Guineas. 
John Ford, examined at the Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. 
Second Prize, 2 Guineas. 
Francis Horace Gee, examined at the College of Technology, Manchester, 
GAS-FITTING. 
First Prize, 5 Guineas. 
John Hill, examined at the Royal Technical College, Salford. 
Second Prize, 2 Guineas. 
Frank Harold Fryer, examined at the Technical School, Dudley. 
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AMERICAN PROSPERITY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO **THE SECRET 


OF HIGH WAGES,”’’ 






Many readers of the ‘‘ JourNAL’’ have no doubt read that 
inspiring little book ‘‘ The Secret of High Wages,’’ by 
Bertram Austin, M.B.E., M.A., and W. Francis Lloyd, M.A., 
A.M.I.E.E., published by T. Fisher Unwin, London; price 
3s. 6d. 

There is much to learn from its perusal, and the same can 
be said of the report of the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ Trade Union Mission 
to America. Both deal with the same problem, and both give 
irrefutable evidence of the means whereby wages rule so high 
in the United States compared with those in England. These 
wages are really high—that is, in purchasing power, which is 
the only factor that actually counts. 


Mass Propuction THE Main CAUSE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


Mass production organized on proper lines is the whole secret 
of these high wages, and incidentally of the immense pro- 
sperity which is so evident in America. 

Henry Ford, with exceptional foresight, started this system, 
and the other leaders of American industries quickly appreciated 
the possibilities, and followed his lead. I myself have visited 
the Ford-Motor Works, which is indeed an inspiring sight; but 
I should not like to be a workman there, though I believe that 
they are very well treated and have more than their share of 
this world’s goods. 

The mass production system, however, has come to stay, 
and it is the only known way of cheaply producing articles in 
large quantity. England will be left far behind unless she fol- 
lows the American lead to a much greater extent than has so 
far been done. Mass production does not lend itself to gas 
manufacture, though many of its principles are applicable in an 
adapted form to the making of gas, especially on a large scale. 
The system is, however, of interest to many manufacturers who 
rely mainly or partly on the gas industry to purchase their 
goods, and who doubtless form no small part of the readers 
of the ‘* JouRNAL.”’ 

The authors of this book have told their story very well, and 
have adopted the plan of laying down in the first place certain 
main principles of the American system, and of then dealing 
with each of these principles in a separate chapter. Space will 
not permit of any comprehensive description of the book, but 
I cannot resist including a table which gives in a nutshell the 
results of the American producing methods. 


WaceEs Rates AND Cost OF LIVING. 


The figures are taken from an annual report of Mr. Hoover, 
the United States Secretary of Commerce, published on 
Nov. 29, 1925, in which he quotes the Department of Labour 
index of the movement of wages and prices from 1920 to 1925, 
using the 1913 levels as the unit of 100. The price percentages 
represent the average wholesale prices of all commodities. 











Year. Wage Rates. Prices. 
1920 199 226 
1921 205 147 
1922 193 149 
1923 211 | 154 
1924 | 228 150 


‘* A comparison With similar British indexes,’’ the report 
continues, ‘ gives striking evidence that these results are 
peculiar to the United States.”’ 

Again taking the 1913 levels as the unit of 100, the cor- 
responding figures for Great Britain are as follows : 








Year. Wage Rates. | Prices. 
| : 
1920 230 | 283 
192! } 260 181 
1922 | 200 159 
1923 | 170 | 162 
1924 170 | 174 


This makes sorry reading for a Britisher. No industry is 
more interested in the general prosperity of British trade than 
that devoted to gas, and there is no doubt that an appreciable 
proportion of the higher wages which could be paid under a 
more enlightened system of production would come into the 
coffers of the gas undertakings. 

One chapter of this book deals with ‘‘ Promotion by Merit 
Only,”’ this principle being followed to a much larger extent 
in the States than here. Hereditary rights or claims to a posi- 
tion cut no ice there. 

I have met many Presidents and Vice-Presidents of large 
companies in the States, and I have been much impressed with 
their exceptional knowledge of the minor details of their own 





BY AUSTIN AND LLOYD. 


By G. M. GiLt. 


business and of that of the industry in which they are work. 
ing. There is, it seems to me, a greater interest taken in the 
statistics of their results and costs; and this is shown by the 
manner in which these are carried in their head to an extent 
which has always surprised me, The same men are intensely 
democratic, and are on terms of close familiarity with their 
immediate subordinates, christian names being freely used on 
both sides, but, so far as I can see, without any ill-effecis re. 
sulting. In spite of the free and easy manner in which the 
subordinates treat their chiefs, this does not in any way affect 
the freedom with which the latter will ‘‘ fire ’’ the former in the 
event of any incompetency. 

A further point brought out in this book is the ready oppor- 
tunities which exist for a workman to rise, and become a 
manager. There is no prejudice to such promotions. In this 
connection I have been impressed with the very considerable 
facilities which are provided for all classes to obtain a really 
sound education. both in the preliminary stages and later in the 
actual training for specialized work, such as engineering in all 
its branches and in the study of mass production methods. 

Such education and training is largely carried out at the 
public expense; and it is possible for a single man to work 
during the summer and earn sufficient to live and to pay for 
his training at a College during the winter. One superinten- 
dent of a large coke oven plant told me that he was an engine 
fitter in England, and came out to America, and qualified in 
this way for his present appointment. 

The next chapter (III.) deals with ‘‘ Small Profits and Quick 
Returns.’’ This principle, while well appreciated in_ this 
country, does not seem to be practised as much as it is preached. 
Small profits are obviously ot no use unless the bulk sold is 
large; and this is the problem, as until the quality and price is 
right, the bulk sold will not be large, and the price cannot 
be right until the sales are large. 


NECESSARY PRELIMINARIES TO MASS PRODUCTION. 


The American manufacturer has overcome this difficulty, 
first by amalgamations or arrangements with other firms in 
the same line, in order that goods of the same variety, type, 
and size can be made in one factory, and secondly by concen- 
trating upon standardization of varieties. Competing manu- 
facturers are ready to get together and standardize, and so 
benefit together in the result. 

As pointed out by the authors : 


The varieties of car wheels have been reduced from 175 to 4; 
malleable chains from 2044 to 820; clocks from ‘600 to 80; 
farm implements from 1092 to 37; hammers, axes, &c., from 
2752 to 761; paper from 377 to 56; paving brick from 66 to 7; 
pipe fittings from 17,000 to 610; stove parts from 2982 to 364; 
toilet goods from 452 to 140. 


This step alone would do wonders for British trade. In the 
gas industry we can all think of numbers of cases where 
bastard sizes are an absolute curse, and lead to the stocking 
of numerous small stores, and delays in dealing with consumers’ 
and with works’ breakdowns. 


STANDARDS FOR SILICA MATERIALS. 


A case in point occurs to me in connection with the extend- 
ing use of silica. Hundreds of different shapes are being 
ordered when comparatively few would suit the purpose, and 
every day these shapes are being increased in number. Any- 
one who is familiar with the process of silica brick manufac- 
ture knows that, to obtain good material at a reasonable price, 
it is of fundamental importance to cut-down the numbers of 
different shapes. Each new shape means an expensive mould 
in metal, or a metal lining in a wooden backing—and these are 
very expensive to make. ' 

When a manufacturer receives an order for a new shape, it 
is a problem to know how best to make it and to stack it in 
the kiln, and a process of trial and error is frequently necessary 
before a satisfactory percentage of good shapes can be turned 
out. 

With silica materials growing in popularity, it is undoubtedly 
of great importance to grapple with this problem, or we shall 
suffer seriously from its ill effects in years to come. As tt 
appears to me, it is a case for the Institution of Gas Engineers 
to co-operate with the Society of British Gas Industries, and to 
arrive at standard sizes and shapes which ought to suit 95 p.ct. 
of the users. It would undoubtedly lead to better material 
and lower prices. 

Chapter IV. is entitled ‘“‘ Rapid Turnover Needs Less 
Capital.’’ Men of experience know that, as a general prin- 
ciple, a quick job is a cheap one. In this chapter the authors 
give as one instance the speed with which the American 
laundries do their work—as | have always appreciated during 
my travels in that country. It is always possible to have ones 
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jaundry collected in the morning, and delivered again at 6 p.m. 
the same day. As a result, one can always travel very light 
in the States. The authors give this as an instance of large 
output from a given plant and invested capital. 

The next subject discussed is that of ‘‘ No Limit to a Man’s 
Output.””” It is generally known that there is no restriction of 
output in the States, and this is a boon of incalculable value to 
the American manufacturer. 


SINKING FUNDS FOR DEPRECIATION. 


In this chapter the authors point out the invariable practice 
of American firms in providing for depreciation and obsoles- 
cence of plant in a way which is rarely done in England. By 
this means funds soon accumulate to purchase more modern 
plant; and this they do not hesitate to do. The American is 
always looking for a machine which will enable him to turn 
out more per man employed; and in spite of this, or rather, | 
consider, because of this, there is no unemployment in the 
country. By this means wages are increased—a man operating 
a larger or better machine receives, and, in fact, deserves, higher 
pay—and costs of manufacture are reduced. Thus this policy 


‘increases thé spending power of the man and the sales of the 


firm. 

We come next to ‘‘ No Limit to Payment by Results,’’ which 
is a fact, and needs no further comment here. 

The authors then deal with the importance of free exchange 
of ideas between competing firms—a broad-minded policy which 
has worked very well in America. Ford has always thrown 
open his works to his competitors, and it certainly has not hurt 
him. 

“Elimination of Waste ’’ is the heading of Chapter VIII., 
though, in my opinion, we have little or nothing to learn from 
America in this respect ; and the same applies to the next sub- 
ject discussed, ‘* Attention to Welfare.’ Many firms there are 
very go-ahead in this respect, but the same policy is followed 
by numerous enlightened employers in this country. 

The ‘‘ Importance of Research ”’ is the’next subject. No one 
with vision and a knowledge of industry will gainsay the im- 
portance of research. At the same time, if I were to make a 
special study of the importance of research work, I should go 
to Germany, and not to the United States, in which country | 
do not think there is any more time given to research than 
there is in England. 

The authors quote Sir Charles Patsons as saying that, over 
and above keeping plant up-to-date, from 1 to 3 p.ct. of the 
capital must now be spent on experimental work if engineering 
firms are not to fall behind in the race. Presumably this is 
meant to be an annual expenditure. In comparison with 
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Saturation Point,’ 


this, how trifling appears the money devoted to research by the 
gas industry. 
S1zE or CoaL WaGons. 

‘* Distribution ’’ is the subject of the next chapter, and, as 
might be expected, the authors at once allude to the difference 
in size of the railway wagons used here and in the States. The 
British coal truck with a capacity of 8 to 10 tons compares very 
badly with the American trucks of 50 to 70 tons. These latter 
are bottom tipping, the whole load being released instan- 
taneously. Coal handling plant is arranged to elevate the coal 
from a pit under the rails. In some cases these large coal 
trucks are designed to be emptied by grab. The size of 
truck must surely be an important factor in the cost of carry- 
ing coal in this country. We are sometimes told that there are 
insuperable difficulties in the way of adopting large wagons. 
The authors quote an eminent railway authority as stating that 
‘* the capacity of railway trucks in Great Britain could be in- 
creased to 30 tons without affecting railway platforms or any 
other limitations of the system.”’ 

The authors have interesting chapters on ‘‘ Consumption and 
’ and ‘‘ Markets and Productivity.” 

The full significance of the increased spending power of the 


people, arising out of high wages, is pointed out by the authors ; 


and there is, further, no doubt that the American Government 
protect their home trade much more carefully than we do. 
Accordingly a larger percentage of the earnings are spent in the 
country itself than is the case with us. In addition to this, the 
American is more inclined to buy an American-made article 
than a Britisher is to buy a British one. At the same time, I 
have always found that many American manufacturers show 
no special desire to sell their own goods outside America and 
Canada. This has always caused me some surprise. I think 
it is due to their considerable growth in home consumption, 
and that this provides as much as they can conveniently handle. 
American makers of plant and appliances for the gas industry 
evince no interest, so far as I have noticed, in the possibility of 
selling their goods in Europe. 

The authors conclude with a chapter which reiterates the im- 
perative need for industry in this country to take a different 
view of production, and for a much more enlightened co-opera- 
tion on the part of masters and men for their and the public’s 
mutual benefit. Who will deny that employers can do much 
more than they are doing to bring this about? The first move 
rests with them. The setting of a good example in efficiency 
and enterprise, and the placing of the cards fearlessly upon 
the table by the management, would be more likely to evoke a 
cordial response from the men than anything else which could 
be done. 





The new Rules made by the Board of Trade with respect to 
applications for Amending Orders under section 1 (3) of the 
Gas Regulation Act, consequent on the increased cost of coal 
due to the stoppage in the coal industry, were reproduced on 
p. 188 of last week’s ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ and by this time will have 
been carefully studied by all whom they may concern. They 
set forth the method of application for a revision of the powers 
of charge in cases where the application is based upon the 
increased cost of coal, and require that the application shall be 
accompanied by a statement in duplicate setting out all matters 
relevant to it—including details of the alterations in the costs 
of the production and the supply of gas by the undertakers 
consequent on the increased cost of coal after making due 
allowance for increased prices of coke. 

Wishful, as always, to assist the gas industry, the Board of 
Trade have prepared for circulation the following suggested 


SUGGESTED FORM TO BE ATTACHED TO STATEMENT UNDER 
RULE 4 (a). 





—_——— 


eccccccccccccccscccccccccs URGOFBKING, 
} | Further 
Ist to Ist to Ist to tstto | 16th to) eae 9 
30th 31st 3oth 15th 3st | —— 
April, | May, | June, | July, July, | Da a 
1926, 1926. 1926, 1926. 1926. | to 














Gas made— 


Coal gas (1000 c.ft.) 
Water gas ,, 





| 

| 

” . . | | 
Total (1000 c. ft.) | 


Gas sold (1000 ¢.ft.). . 
Average calorific value . | 
Coal carbonized (tons) . 
Coke an¢ breeze made (total 
RE SEF 
Coke and breeze used for 
Water gas(toms) . . . 
Coke anc: breeze sold (tons) 
Average selling price of coke 
and breeze (tons) . 





GAS (AMENDING ORDERS) 


| 





RULES, 


Price of Gas to ordinary consumerson Ist May, 1926........ pence per therm. 


1920. 














Subsequent changes (if any) on.....tO........ pence per therm. 
ORs ives tO. .cccese pence per therm. 
tie Av erage Price 
per Ton. 
Coal. 
In stock on Ist May, 1926 a oe ae ee | 
Delivered tq works since 1st May under old con- | 
tracts . Sr ae ae te wen 
Details of purchases (firm) British or Tons. Price per 
since ist May, 1926. . Foreign. | Ton. 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 ~~ 
8 
9 
10 
Coke and Breeze in stock on 1st May, 1926,.....+.+++ rer | 
Signatures (1)....cccccccccscscces.cvoce ...Chaifman or 
Managing Director. 
(Gs 0 visas 00 20050000a0% saveee ... Secretary or 


Engineer. 


form of arrangement of the desired information. It is not an 
essential and fundamental form, and it is not intended to bind 
undertakings down to strict adherence to it; but it embodies the 
kind of information which the Department feel it will be neces- 
sary to have before them when considering applications for 
price revision under these Rules. And, of course, the ad- 
vantages all round of adopting a uniform style will be apparent. 

In contradistinction to practice, under the Gas (Amend- 
ing Orders) Rules, 1923, we understand that, in cases 
where the Board of Trade grant an increase in price, a 
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period will be specified over which the increased rate will 
hold good; and at the end of this time the charge will auto- 
matically revert to the figure existing when the Amending 
Order was made. This method will have the advantage of 
saving local authorities the expense of making application for 
a further Amending Order when, with the falling of the price 
of coal, gas manufacturing: costs ‘are reduced. As to what this 
time will be, we have no definite information ; but we fancy the 
period which the Board of Trade have under consideration is 
one which will give the gas undertaking a full half-year’s 
working after the stoppage in the coal fields has come to an 
end. Take the case of a company whose accounts are made 
up to Dec. 31. If the strike should end (say) this month, the 
increased price for such an undertaking would remain operative 
until June 30, 1927. Should the strike not have terminated 





—_~+>~+> 


before the end of September, then a company. making up their 
accounts to Sept. 30 Would work at the increased charge for 
gas until Sept. 30 next year. 

Another point.. Under the Amending Order Rules of 1923 
August was a ‘‘ dead month ”’ so far as calculating the period 
for lodging objections was concerned. In the case of the new 
rules, August will rank the same as any other month. More. 
over, the period for lodging objections is to be cut-down from 
twenty-one days to ten days. 

For this effort to speed-up things, and to ease a difficult 
path, the gas industry will be sethatot partic ularly those of the 
smaller undertakings which may be most “ feeling the pinch ” 
of a state of affairs by which all are made to suffer. Also th 
local authorities will appreciate the saving of money and of 
trouble which the new procedure spells. 





HIGH CALORIFIC VALUE GAS FROM VERTICAL RETORTS.* 


A Report of the Fuel Research Board. 


The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research have 
published Fuel Research Technical Paper No. 15, which deals 
with the production of coal gas of a high calorific value from 
the carbonization of Holmside (Durham) coal in Glover-West 
verticals. The investigation described in the report, and 
carried out at H.M. Fuel Research Station, was the outcome of 
a request from the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The 
object was to ascertain the possibility of producing, in con- 
tinuous vertical retorts, gas and coke of the same nature as 
the Company were obtaining in their intermittent inclines at 
the Bankside Station. A Durham coal, known as ‘* Holm- 
side,’’ was selected, and a cargo of 1000 tons was set aside for 
the tests. From this coal the Company obtain gas having a 
calorific value of 560 B.Th.U. per c.ft., and a coke containing 
not more than 3 p.ct. of volatiles. 
ste a ——___——_ , 

Vertical Retorts at Fuel 

















Research Station. i 
es 4°2 P.Ct. Steam. nections 
a = at 
| | S.M.G, 
Test 1. | Test 2.| Test 3. | Com- 
— | | pany’s 
Short Lang | Long — 
Saree: ate, ate, Plate, ation. 
Conditions . Wet Wet | Dry 
| Main, Main. | Main. 
Carbonizing temperature— 

Mean of combustion chambers, ° C. | 1,169 1,187 | 1,201 1,272 
Number of retortsinuse ... .| 4 4 4 72 
Coal— | 

Total carbonized, toms. . . » | 50°02 | 20°26 | 50°41 889 

Charged per retort per day, tons - | 2°50 2°51 | 2°52 I°1rr 

Time of carbonization, hr. h 36 a | 9 

Intervals between charging, min. a a 25 
Gas— | 

Yield oe ton of coal, c.ft. 11,880 | 11,380 | 11,750 12,157 

» therms . . | 65'8 64°! 66°7 68°4 

Calorific "value, B.Th.U. -_ edt., | 

gross. ee | 554 563 | 568 | 5626 

Specific gravity (air = 1). » « «© | 0°384 | 0°379 | 0°379 0'422 

Inerts, p.ct. . -| 7°5 6'2 10'4 9'9 
Coke— | 

Yield per ton of coal, cwt. . » | 14°66 14°74 | 14°87 14°84 

Breeze (passing j-in. sieve), p.ct. . | 12°0 10°77 | 9°9 5'8 

* Volatile matter _ — p.ct. | 3°30 3°89 3°60 2°66 

Ash, p.ct. eee 10°16 g‘oI 9°37 10°63 
Tar (dry)— 

Yield per ton of coal, gal. . 8°89 | 8°45 8°40 | 15'05t 

Specific gravity at 15°C. . I129| 1°15 | 1159 1°054 
Liquor— | 

Yield per ton of coal, excluding | | | 

water to scrubbers, gal.. . . ./|14'2 | 16°4 16'I 77 
Ammonium sulphate (pure)— | | 
Yield per ton of coal (total avail- | 
able), Ibs... + + + © « | 20°09 | 22°51 | 21°59 | 17'59t 


| 
. Determined by by ‘the crucible method. 
+ Some uncertainty exists as to these figures, owing to difficulties in stocktaking. 
After various experiments, it was found that the following 
alterations to the Station setting of four Glover-West vertical 
retorts gave the best results: 


(1) Lowering the temperature at the top of the retort, and 
maintaining a rising temperature gradient from top to 
bottom. 

(2) The position of the steam inlets was lowered from near 
the top of the coke chamber to just above the door cast- 
ing. This caused more efficient quenching of the coke, 
and at the same time reduced the quantity of steam 
actually passing up the retort. This had a marked effect 
in increasing the calorific value of the gas, but it was 
still found impossible to ensure the desired calorific value 
together with a low volatile content in the coke. 

(3) The baffle plate between the coal inlet and the gas off- 





7 Fuel Research Board Technical Paper No. 15. “ Carbonization of Coal 
in Continuous Vertical Retorts—' Holmside’ (Durham) Coal, with Experi- 
ments on the Production of Coal Gas of High Calorific Value.’’ Published 
by = .M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C, 2; price 
Is. 30. net. 


take was increased in length from to in. to 40 in., to in- 
crease the length of hot brickwork to which the gas was 
exposed on leaving the retort. This increased the crack- 
ing of tar vapours, and again raised the calorific value. 
(4) The collecting main was run dry, instead of with tar 
circulation as usual. This again raised the calorifi 
value of the gas by avoiding the scrubbing action of the 
circulating tar. 

As a result of (2) and (3) it was possible to use higher tem- 
peratures towards the bottom of the retort, and so to increas 
the yield of gas, and reduce the volatiles in the coke, while still 
maintaining the desired calorific value of the gas. 

The preceding table gives the main results of the investiga- 
tion. 

The only real difference in the coal treated is that the mean 
ash in the Gas Company’s average was 1 p.ct. less; and this, 
it is stated in the report, should, theoretically, be indicated by 
gas yields 1 p.ct. higher. The actual increase was of the order 
of 3°5 p.ct. by volume and therms, and the additional yield over 
I p.ct. was evidently obtained by more complete exhaustion of 
the coke. 

The compositions of the gases obtained were fairly similar. 
It should be noted that the specific gravity of the vertical retort 
gas is substantially lower than that of gas from the inclined 
retorts. 

In addition to this special investigation, a set of three tesis 
(five days each) was carried out on the same coal, and with 
varying amounts of steaming. These tests were carried out 
under the standard conditions adopted in earlier investigations, 
and form the second part of the investigation. The results are 
strictly ‘comparable with those of previous investigations. 

The main details of the carbonizing tests are set out in the 
following table : 











, a a er ee 4. | 5. | 6. 
Duration of test, hours . ; 120 | 120 | 120 
Pressuré in collecting main, in. water o'o o'o | 0'o 
Temperature of combustion chambers 

(mean) °C. . . 1,257 1,257 1,257 
Result of weight balance, loss p. ct. 1°62 2°75 70 
Coal— | 

Total carbonized, tons. Sad 50°32 50°15 50°21 

Charged per retort per day, tons ee 2°52 2 51 2°51 

Moisture as charged, p.ct. . . ed 0°89 0°95 1‘I0 
Steam— | | 

Total to retorts by direct sesighins, * tons | 2°54 6°29 | 10°15 

Percentage by weight of coal. . 5°05 73°64. | 20°! 

Pressure at boiler, Ibs. persq.in. . . | 50 65 | 65 

Pressure at diaphragm, lbs. per sq. in. | 16 + 22°53 
Gas— 

Total made at 60° Fahr. and » in. 

Saturated, c.ft. . | 664,110 724,090 | 800,640 
Yield per ton of coal, c.ft. 13,200 14,400 | 15,940 
»  therms. 69°17 72°78 76°51 

Calorific value per c.ft. proms. B.Th. U. 524 504 480 

Specific oe (air = 1). 0°385 0°390 o'412 

Inerts, p.ct. . 9°05 8°40 11°25 
Coke— 

Total made,tons . . a ee ae 37°19 36°49 | 36°38 

Yield per ton of coal, cwt. 14°78 14°55 14°49 

Breeze passing j-in. sieve, p.ct.. . . 9°6 8'9 9°5 

Volatile matter less moisture (in nitro- | 

SOs 2 4 oe we le | 1°24 I 35 1°34 

MS hoa ag a le ew 9'18 9°62 | 1018 
Tar— 

Total dry tar made, gal. . . . . «| 481‘O 482°3 469°5 

Yield per ton of coal, gal.. . . . . | 9°58 | 9°62 | 9°52 

Specific gravity at15°C.. . ... . 1° 162 | I 150 | “162 
Liquor— 

Water to scrubbers per ton of coal, - 5°04 | 5°32 ! 

Total liquor collected, gal. . | 20°25 f 32°38 37°82 

Strength of liquor, oz. cee = 2 ee 75 ‘I 
Ammonium sulphate (pure)— 

In liquor per ton ofcoal,lbs. . . .| 17°25 20°50 19°55 

Escaping in gas per ton of coal, lbs. . ¥*ar 0'92 1°7) 
Fuel gas per setting—- 

Total fuel gas consumed per hour, c.ft. 5,207 5,403 5,090 

therms | 15°20 | 15°94 16°79 

Calorific value per “Caft. (gross), B.Th.U. | 


292 | 295 | 295 
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INSTITUTION OF FUEL TECHNOLOGY. 


First Officers 


In the early part of last March, a meeting was held (as re- | 


ported in the ** JourRNAL ”’ at the time) at the Institution of 


Civil Engineers, Great George Street, S.W., with the object | 


of discussing the founding of an Institution of Fuel Tech- 
nology. It was explained then that, when the proposal was first 
made to a few people interested in fuel, it became evident that 
there was a widespread desire for an organization of the kind 
proposed, for the purpose of co-ordinating the practice and the 
science of the efficient utilization and production of fuel gener- 
ally. The meeting expressed the opinion that such an Institu- 
tion should be formed, and an Organizing Committee were ap- 
pointed ‘‘ to determine the general basis of organization and to 
define more specifically the object of the work of the proposed 
Institution.”” The Committee were requested to prepare a re- 
port, and make recommendations; and they promptly set to 
work, in consultation with Mr. T. Trimnell (the Hon. Legal 
Adviser), on the drafting of a Memorandum and Articles of 
Association. 

These, with the Committee’s nominations for the various 
offices and the first Council, were submitted to a second meet- 
ing, which took place on Friday last, July 30, at the same place, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir WitLiaM J. Larke, K.B.E. 


THE First PRESIDENT. 


The CuairMAN, at the opening of the proceedings, read the 
following letter from the Right Hon. Sir Alfred M. Mond, 
Bart., who has consented to be the first President of the new 
Institution : 


I regret very much that I cannot attend the meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Fuel Technology to-morrow. Unfortunately, I have 
te leave London for the country this afternoon [July 29]. I 
am all the more sorry, as it is the first meeting which | can 
attend as the President of the Institution. 

The work which the Institution has set itself to do is of the utmost 
importance to industry, and, indeed, to the whole common- 
wealth. Under the conditions in which the country has been 
existing during the last few months, public interest has become 
more and more concentrated on the problems which the Institu- 
tion has been formed to solve. 

I hope that the meeting will be a great success and that the Insti- 
tution has a long and useful life before it. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sigaed) ALFRED MoNnb. 


The CHAIRMAN then went on to explain that the meeting had, 
from unavoidable causes, been somewhat delayed. In the 
meantime the Organizing Committee had received a very large 
number of letters, expressing cordial good wishes for the suc- 
cess of the Institution, and promising support to the move- 
ment. Upwards of 150 founder members’ forms had already 
been completed and sent in, and they were still coming along 
freely. The keynote of the whole movement, so far as the re- 
lationship with other organizations was concerned, had been co- 
operation, and not competition. A suggestion had been made 
that the new Institution and the Institution of Fuel Economy 
Engineers should combine if possible. Correspondence had 
been exchanged, and a long conference held between representa- 
tives of the Fuel Economy Engineers and members of the 
Organizing Committee, to ascertain whether it was possible to 
combine the two movements. While both parties made every 
effort to find common ground for joint action, and the meetings 
were of the frankest and friendliest character, the Institution of 
Fuel Economy Engineers stipulated that the basis of member- 
ship should be some technical or professional qualification, so 
that membership of the Institution should confer a status; and 
they requested that this Institution should at least provide one 
class of definitely qualified members. The Organizing Com- 
mittee felt that this was a fundamental difference, and con- 
trary to the sense of the inaugural meeting, and that it would 
limit the sphere of usefulness of the new Institution. The basis 
of this movement was that it should be national in character, 
and secure the support and co-operation of all interested in fuel 
and fuel problems. To secure this end, the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, which required no technical qualification, was accepted 
as a model for the basis of membership. 

The Chairman said it could not be too strongly emphasized 
that the objects of the Institution were to promote, foster, and 
develop the general adyancement of the various branches of fuel 
technology as an end in itself. To do that, it was considered 
desirable to enlist the support of all those having any interest 
in fuel, and not to limit membership by any restrictions as to 
technical or professional qualifications, but to maintain the 
prestige and standing of the Institution by the character and 
nature of the papers presented under its auspices, and by the 
election of a strong Council representative of all interests with- 
in the scope of the Institution. The constitution had been so 
designed as to secure facilities for co-operation with all existing 
Institutions having fuel interests. The Council were em- 
powered to invite such Institutions to nominate one member on 
the Council of this Institution. It had been proved conclusively 


and Council. 


that there was- need for an Institution which would bring all 
sections of workers in fuel and fuel problems into a closer re- 
lationship. 

He felt that they were that day laying the foundation of a 
very important organization under conditions of such wide- 
spread and influential support as should secure for it the power 
to exercise a far-reaching influence on national economy. It 
was in a spirit of co-operation with all existing Institutions 
having fuel interests that this new Institution hoped and desired 
to work. 

It was unanimously agreed that the name of the new 
organization should be the Institution of Fuel Technology. 

Mr. Leonarp C. Harvey, in moving this, said that in the in- 
terests of the country a National Fuel Institution must be one 
of the most important. The very existence of the country was 
based on fuel. . 

Mr. S. H. Nortu, who seconded, remarked that an Institu- 
tion without membership qualification which had attracted such 
men as were to be found in the Iron and Steel Institute was a 
sufficient reply to anyone who desired to have a qualification 
for membership in the case of the new Institution. There were 
too many interests in the fuel question. What they wanted was 
concentration, and not segregation. They needed one Institu- 
tion which could deal with every aspect of the fuel question— 
the greatest national problem of the day. 


MEMORANDUM AND ARTICLES ADOPTED. 


Sir RicHaRD REDMAYNE said they owed a great debt of grati- 
tude to the Organizing Committee and their legal adviser, for 
the extraordinary care with which the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association had been drafted. There might be 
among those present some who would like to criticize certain of 
the Articles, because there was a type of individual to whom 
criticism came naturally; but he would beg of such not to do 
so that afternoon. He would suggest that they should unani- 
mously agree to the resolution he had to propose—namely, 
‘* That the Memorandum and Articles of Association presented 
to this meeting by the Organizing Committee be and are hereby 
adopted as the constitution for the Institution of Fuel Tech- 
nology ’’—and then wait for the result of experience to see 
whether or not the articles could usefully be amended in any 
direction. With regard to those interests which might not be 
specifically represented on the governing body as at present 
proposed, he drew attention to one of the Articles, under which 
the Council as constituted would be able to secure representa- 
tion of any such interests. This at once removed any possible 
cause of complaint that might have existed in any of the other 
great Institutions. The field was so immense that the more 
the workers the better would be the harvest. He foresaw for 
the Institution perhaps one of the greatest fields of usefulness 
of any of the Technical Societies in Great Britain to-day. 
Cheap fuel, in whatever form it might be, was the basis of the 
supremacy of the country. 

The motion was briefly seconded by Mr. W. A. WooDEson, 
and agreed to. 

OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 


Mr. F. W. Harsorb, moving that the nominations made by 
the Organizing Committee for the first officers and Council 
of the Institution be adopted, expressed the opinion that the 
Committee were to be congratulated upon having secured so 
distinguished a body of men to act as President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and members of Council. Referring to them individu- 
ally, he said that Mr. Milne Watson had probably had a larger 
experience on both the technical and business sides of the gas 
industry than anybody in this country. In addition, they had, 
as another Vice-President, Prof. Harold B. Dixon, who repre- 
sented research on the scientific side. On the Council, too, 
their interests would be cared for by men to whom economy of 
fuel in industry was one of the most serious problems with 
which they had to deal. 

Sir WiLt1am SMITH, in seconding, remarked that the new 
Society was fortunate in that it was to be carried on under such 
eminent auspices. Most of those present were connected with 
the industrial side of the question; but there was another im- 
portant side—public health—which he hoped would not be lost 
sight of. 

The list of names, which was as follows, was then unani- 
mously adopted : 


President. 


Rt. Hon. Sir ALFRED Moritz Monp, Bart., P.C., M.A., 
M.P., 35, Lowndes Square, S.W. 1. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Right Hon. Lord Aperconway, P.C., K.C., M.A., 43, Bel- 
grave Square, S.W. 1. 
Prof. Harotp Batty Drxon, C.B.E., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., 
The University, Manchester. 
Sir Rospert Apsott HaprieLp, Bart., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., 22, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 1. 


D.Met., 
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Rt. Hon. Lord Weir, P.C., D.L., 2, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
W.C., 2. 

Mr. D. Mitng Watson, M.A., LL.B., D.L., 73, Eccleston 
Square, S.W. 1. 


Members of Council. 


Mr. R. A. Burrows, ‘‘ Woodlands,’’ Atherton, Manchester. 

Sir Puitip Dawson, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., M.P., ‘* May- 
bourne,’’ Sydenham, S.E. 26. 

Mr. P.- A. Pree, ‘O.B-E., EF RS., D2Sc., .Pa.D:, F.LC., 
Heather Croft, Hartford, Cheshire. 

Sir W. J. Larxe, K.B.E., Caxton House (East), Tothill 
Street, S.W. 1. 

Mr. Rupotpu Lessinc, Ph.D., F.C.S., M,I.Min.E., M.Inst.- 
P.T., Southampton House, 317, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

Mr. M. Mannaperc, 48, Hans Mansions, S.W. 3. 

Sir Epwarp Manvitte, M.P., 3, Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 

Mr. S. McEwen, Aldwych House, W.C. 2. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Montacu or Brautizu, K.C.1.E., D.L., 62, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

Sir *RIcHARD RepDMAyNE, K.C.B., F.G.S., 34, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1. 

Admiral Sir EpMuNpD Stapg, K.C.I.E., M.V.O., 63, Bedford 
Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 8. 

Mr. WaL.LAcE THORNEYcROFT, Plean House, Plean, Stirling. 

Mr. M. W. Travers, D.Sc., F.R.S., 147, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 4. 

Prof. R. V. WHEELER, D.Sc., F.I.C., F.G.S., F.C.S., Univer- 
sity of Sheffield, St. George’s Square, Sheffield. 

Mr.-W. A. Woopeson, Victoria Works, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


[AuGcusT 4, 1926. 


Mr. T. Harpiz, Gas Light and Coke Company, Horseferry 
Road, S.W. 1. 

Mr. A. H. Mipp.eron, Consett Iron Company, Ltd., Consctt, 
Co. Durham. 

Mr. G. R. TuursFizLp, Sturtevant Engineering Company, 
Ltd., 147, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 

Mr. W. M. SELvEy, 64, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
Sir WituiaM B. Peat, C.V.O., 11, Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 2. 


Hon. Secretary. 


Mr. Epgar C. Evans, B.Sc., F.1.C., Caxton House (East), 
Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 


The CHariRMAN announced that some important papers had 
been promised for the next meeting. The time and_ plac 
of this were left to the Council to determine, on the motion of 
Mr. W. M. SELvey, seconded by Mr. H. M. RipGE, who ex- 
pressed the view that the Fuel Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry would be very pleased to co-operate with thi 
new Institution. 

Dr. M. W. TRAVERS, proposing a hearty vote of thanks to thx 
Chairman, declared that Sir William Larke had been the very 
spirit of co-operation. In connection with the work of th 
Organizing Committee, the aim had been to bring everybody 
together. 

The CnHairMan, in response, said it had been to him both a 
pleasure and a privilege to do what he could in a matter which 
he conceived to be in the highest national interest. 





Computing Natural Gas Leakages. 


A United States Bureau of Mines abstract, reproduced in the 
‘* Journal of the Franklin Institute,’’ of a communication by 
Messrs. E. L. Rawlins and E. O. Bennett, on ‘‘ Computing the 
Rate of Leakage from Natural Gas Lines,’’ states that various 
methods of making leakage tests have been tried during a study 
of losses in the transmission of natural gas. This work has 
been carried on by the Bureau of Mines in co-operation with the 
Natural Gas Association of America. Results of tests show 
that the ‘* shut-in pressure-drop ’? method is the most accurate 
and reliable; and therefore its use is recommended. The gas 
is ‘* shut in ’’ the main to be tested, and is not allowed to escape 
except through existing leaks. The leakage causes the pres- 
sure in the main to fall. The change in pressure is obtained 
with a dead-weight gauge; but approximate results may also 
be obtained from readings on a good spring test gauge. 
Numerous tests show that the dead-weight gauge is more sen- 
sitive to small pressure changes than are spring gauges. The 
temperature of the gas in the main is observed simultaneously 
with each pressure reading. Temperature changes affect the 
pressure exerted by a given quantity of gas ‘‘ shut in’ a main, 
and since the rate of leakage from a closed system is directly 
proportional to the rate of pressure drop, fluctuations in tem- 
perature must be considered. Two nomographic charts have 
been prepared, which are arranged to give the leakage rate of 
gas from mains of various sizes. 


— 
—<—_ 





Natural Gas Discovery.—It has been found that a borehole at 
Devon, in the Orange Free State, yields a steady flow of 
natural gas. A financial company has covered the top of the 
shaft, and a movement is projected to sink more shafts. Min- 
ing engineers believe that the gas indicates a rich oil deposit. 

Preparing for the Dark Season.—The current issue (No. 149) 
of ** A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas ’’ contains just those 
practical suggestions on shop lighting which the small or the 
medium shopkeeper requires. It is published at an opportune 
moment, for during the summer months the planning and 
carrying out of a lighting scheme can be done with a minimum 
of inconvenience to the shopkeepers and their customers. 

Determination of Traces of Carbon Monoxide. Messrs. 
Radiation Limited have reprinted in booklet form the paper on 
this subject which was published in the ‘‘ Journat ” for June 9, 
p. 530. The paper embodies the results of investigation by the 
Research Staff (Messrs. Hamilton Davies, B.Sc., and Harold 
Hartley, D.Sc.) of the firm. Copies of the reprint may be ob- 
tained from the Research Laboratories of Messrs. Radiation. 


British Standard Specifications for Asbestine, Zinc Oxide, and 
Varnishes.—The British Engineering Standards Association have 
issued British Standard Specifications for zine oxide (types 1 and 
2) for paints, asbestine for paints, interior oil varnish, exterior 
oil varnish, and flatting or rubbing oil varnish. They contain 
clauses regulating the composition, together with standard re- 
ception tests, for the purchase of these materials. Copies of 
these five new specifications (Nos. 254, 255, 256, 257, and 258— 
1926) can be obtained from the B.E.S.A. Publications Depart- 
ment, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 1; price 1s. 2d. each, post free. 





Heating of Insulated Houses. 


A seven-roomed house automatically heated by a gas boiler 
last winter, at a cost lower than coal, proved a great attrac- 
tion to Chicago people, according to the ‘‘ American Gas 
Journal.’’ The house, which is located in one of Chicago's 
forest preserves, where temperatures are several degrees lower 
than in the crowded city streets, is insulated with patented 
material, which is said to account for the economy in the heat- 
ing bill. The insulating material comes in bags, like cement, 
and is mixed with water. It is poured down inside the walls, 
and allowed to set. It hardens into a porous and spongelike 
mass, filled with millions of tiny air cells. The outside walls 
are covered with sheathing and shingles; while the inside walls 
are covered with a gypsum wallboard. The space between. th 
roof rafters is insulated the same as the side walls. There are 
2. in. of insulation beneath the lower floor to keep the floor 
warm and the basement cool. The insulation proved so suc- 
cessful that snow remained on the roof for days, until melted by 
the sun, while the roofs of nearby houses were cleared by the 
heat leakage. Under these conditions an insulated house will 
more than pay the cost of insulation through fuel saved in the 
first three years, say the United States Bureau of Industrial 
Research. 


— 
Be 





National Coal Products, Chemical and Engineering Exhibition. 
—We are informed that the interest taken by the various trades 
concerned in this exhibition (which is to be held in Manchester 
from Nov. 16 to Nov. 27) is most gratifying, and that the suc- 
cess of the exhibition is already assured. Among those giving 
their support are the Institution of Gas Engineers, the [uel 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, and the Cok 
Oven Managers’ Association. With the co-operation of such 
organizations as these, and as trade buyers from a wide area 
will receive special invitations with complimentary tickets, th. 
exhibition. offers an excellent opportunity of coming into per- 
sonal contact with a large number of potential customers. 


Safety in Gas Equipment.—Acting upon the advice of thei! 
Appliance Certification Committee, the Pacific Coast (as 
Association have issued the following warnings: Accessor) 
attachments which in any way affect the supply of gas to a 
flame, the size or shape of a flame, the air supplied to a flame, 
the escape of products of combustion from a* flame, or the 
relative position of the burner and utensil or object to be heated, 
including those devices commonly described and sold as ‘* gas 
savers,’’ are seldom conducive to economy in the use of gas 
and are so frequently dangerous to the user by interfering with 
the proper functioning of the gas appliance as to warrant {fully 
a withholding of approval for any such contrivance, unless 
passed by the laboratory of the American Gas Association or by 
the manufacturer of the gas appliance upon which the att:ch- 
ment is to be used. Particularly dangerous and reprehensible 
is the practice of installing water coils in the flames of gas 
appliances—such as an open top range or any other apparatus 
not primarily made for water heating—from which the products 
of combustion may enter the room. In these cases, dangerous 
quantities of carbon monoxide may result from incomplete com- 
bustion of gas. 
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CORROSION. 


Discussion at the Congress of Chemists. 


On Tuesday, July 20, a symposium was held under the 
auspices of the British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Institute of Metals, the Institution of Chemical En- 
gineers, and the Chemical Engineering Group of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. Dr. R. SeticMan (Chairman of the British 
Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association) presided. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


The first paper to be submitted was by Mr. U. R. Evans, 
who dealt with the fundamental principles of corrosion. In 
this the author remarked that at one time it was thought that 
the electric currents which caused corrosion on steel flowed 
between the carbide particles as cathodes and the iron grains as 
anodes. Recent researches have, however, shown that the 
sizes of the anodic and cathodic zones on specimens undergoing 
corrosion greatly exceed the dimensions of the grains, and that 
the important corrosion is due to currents set up by variations 
in oxygen-concentration in the liquid. Experiments have shown 
that the places where the oxygen-concentration is least are 
anodi¢ and suffer corrosion. Thus, although oxygen is needed 
for the action, the attack occurs at places to which oxygen has 
no direct access. 

At chemical works, liquids are frequently handled which 
would attack most metals even in the absence of oxygen. Ques- 
tions frequently arise as to the choice of materials for treating, 
conveying, or storing these liquids. The use of a ‘ noble ”’ 
metal which is, per se, resistant to corrosion, is limited on 
account of cost, although platinum, gold, silver, and alloys con- 
taining these metals, have all been used for special purposes. 
Copper stands on the boundary of the ‘‘ noble class,’’? and is 
used considerably for some purposes; but it is by no means 
proof against corrosion. In fact, towards alkalis, it is far less 
resistant than iron. For most purposes, we must employ a 
material which can protect itself against corrosion, either be- 
cause it yields an insoluble body as the primary corrosion pro- 
duct, or because it becomes covered with a protective film in the 
presence of oxygen. ; 

Concluding, he said that any review covering the trend of 
opinion on the subject of corrosion during the last few years 
must lay stress on two features. First, there has been an in- 
creasing appreciation of the importance of protective films in 
controlling the extent and distribution of attack on metals. 
The electro-chemical mechanism of most corrosion-processes can 
itself be regarded largely as the effect of protective-film action, 
since direct chemical action is only possible in the compara- 
tively rare instances where this does not lead to the formation 
of a protective layer. Secondly, whereas formerly electro- 
chemical corrosion-currents were thought to be set up by differ- 
ences in the metal, it is now realized that they are more often 
set up by differences in the liquid at different parts of the sur- 
face, and particularly by differences of oxygen-concentration, 
which will cause attack at the more inaccessible points of the 
surface. It is not denied that chemical or physical differences 
between various parts of the metal, also, can produce corrosion- 
currents. This, indeed, is an important cause of corrosion in 
some cases, notably when parts of the surface are covered with 
mill-scale, or where two dissimilar metals are in contact, or 
where segregation exists in the material; nor is the E.M.F. set 
up between destressed and unstressed parts of the metal a 
matter to be neglected. Nevertheless, the author believes that 
some of the instances which in the past have been attributed to 
such causes would have been more correctly explained in other 
ways. For instance, in some cases where marked corrosion has 
been experienced at the union between two pieces of metal, the 
attack was probably not mainly due to an E.M.F. set up by the 
contact of dissimilar materials, or to contact between metal and 
the oxide produced in welding ; rather it is to be ascribed to the 
crevice between the two pieces, which formed a point inacces- 
sible to oxygen, suited to act as an anodic area. Likewise, it 
seems possible that some of the cases of local attack produced 
by deformation have been due to the opening of pores by the 
bending rather than to E.M.F.’s attributable directly to the 
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CORROSION OF CENTRIFUGAL BASKETS. 


Then Mr. P. Parrisu, A.I.C., M.I.Chem.E., of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, contributed a paper on the corro- 
sion and erosion of centrifugal baskets, spindles, &c. Having 
contrasted the conditions of sulphate of ammonia manufacture 
ten years ago with those existing to-day, he remarked that, 
with the introduction of washing and other such processes for 
the production of neutral dry sulphate of ammonia, involving 
the neutralization of the acid-containing salt within the centri- 
fucal basket, the corrosion problem became somewhat acute. 
It affected, and still affects, a large number of works. Though 
there may be disadvantages attending the use of a weak solution 
of ammonia, variously obtained, as a washing medium for the 
neutralization of acid-containing sulphate of ammonia, or the 
employment of the centrifugal basket as the apparatus within 





which this operation is effected, there is much to be said in 
favour of the adoption of these practices. Apart from neutral- 
ization, a washing process has undoubted advantages in its 
effect on the sulphate. If neutralization is not effected in the 
centrifugal basket, it must be carried out in some kind of 
apparatus, where the possibilities of corrosion may be equally 
as great. But basket corrosion is not confined to washing pro- 
cesses. It occurs when ammonium carbonate is decomposed 
within the mass of the acid-containing sulphate, and gaseous 
ammonia is diffused through the salt bed in the centrifugal. 

The author said that experience suggests that the resistant 
properties of phosphor bronze are at times sacrificed for tensile 
strength. What is required is a metal having a high tensile 
strength and satisfactory resistant properties. Regarding the 
working of centrifugals, the maximum permissible speed and 
load of these machines, which should be obtained from the 
makers at the time of purchase, must never be exceeded. With 
direct steam-engine driven machines the steam supply must be 
furnished with suitable reducing and relief valves to ensure that 
the permissible steam pressure cannot be exceeded. Examina- 
tions of machines at regular intervals must be made, and 
reports on their condition furnished to the engineer in charge. 
Machines handling acid or other corrosive substances require 
extremely careful inspection. In order to ascertain the extent 
of the corrosion over regular periods, the basket, when taken 
out for inspection, should be washed thoroughly clean, dried, 
and then weighed; the loss in weight affording the best indica- 
tion of the extent of the wear which has taken place. In the 
execution of repairs to the basket, the greatest care is necessary 
to ensure an even distribution of weight. 

It has occasionally been urged that gauzes, which corrode 
rapidly, should be dispensed with, and the perforations of the 
basket made such that there is maximum retention of the salt 
introduced with the magma. In this connection, it is often 
overlooked that once the holes have enlarged in the shell plate, 
its intrinsic value for effecting separation of salt from mother 
liquor has ceased. Where a gauze is used, a certain enlarge- 
ment of the holes of the shell plates can, with impunity, be 
permitted. 

To ensure a full lease of life of a phosphor-bronze spindle, it 
has been found necessary to skim off the corroded part in a 
lathe, and to use bushes which are driven tight on the machined 
parts, and suitably pegged. A spindle will deal with at least 
6500 tons of ammonium sulphate when sheathed from time to 
time in the manner described. The expenditure on ejectors is 
not excessive; but as corrosion occurs, it is desirable to say a 
few words on the subject. It has been found that a lead sheath- 
ing, suitably attached to the outside portion of the lifter, and 
extending a foot above and below the wind and water line, is a 
provision which adds materially to the life of the 3-in. tube. 
Corrosion at one or two works where investigations have been 
made suggests that the escape of ammonia with the waste 
gases, due either to accumulations of rock salt in the saturator, 
or to the absence of careful control of the acidity, leading to 
local alkalinity, has very sensibly facilitated corrosion of the 
ejector. 

Copper gauzes lead to the coloration of the salt immediately 
adjacent to them. At some works, various qualities of steel 
gauzes have been used. Not only do they prove to be less 
expensive than either copper or Monel metal gauzes, but they 
overcome the difficulty of the blue coloration on the salt bed, 
which is so pronounced when copper gauzes are employed. It 
is wrong in principle, from an electro-chemical point of view, 
to employ dissimilar metals—e.g., steel gauze with a phosphor 
bronze basket—because the electrical potentials of the respec- 
tive metals are different. In practice this has been found to be 
a very minor factor, which can be largely ignored. 

The use of coconut matting, jute canvas, or cotton filter cloth 
has been recommended. These linings may prove satisfactory 
for small works, but it is certain that they are a source of in- 
convenience at large works, where the centrifugals are kept 
almost continuously at work. Metallic gauzes at many works 
suffer attrition as a result of the use of steel shovels. If these 
were dispensed with, and wooden spades employed for dis- 
charging the sulphate from the centrifugal baskets, consider- 
able economy would accrue. Probably the gauze suffers as 
much from attrition as from corrosion. 

Mr. Parrish states that there can be no doubt that rolled 
Monel metal affords a solution to the problem of the corrosion 
and erosion of centrifugal baskets and other accessories, with 
which gas engineers, coke-oven managers, and chemical manu- 
facturers have been obsessed for several years now. 

The author estimates that at least £40,000 is spent annually 
in this country on the provision of centrifugal equipment in the 
manufacture of bye-product ammonium sulphate. What is 
necessary in this matter is concerted action. A centrifuge of 
standard size, with a standard spindle, and a standard valve, 
should be adopted as far as possible. This would facilitate the 
making of the component parts, it would dispense with the 
multiplicity of ‘‘ blocks,’’ or “‘ presses,”’ or spinning devices, 
and jit would lead to mass production of the component parts, 
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which alone can ensure the provision of the necessary equip- 
ment at a reasonable price. 


Pure Leap NEEDED. 

In a further contribution on the corrosion and erosion of 
chemical sheet lead, Mr. Parrish said that large quantities 
of this material are used in the construction of sulphuric 
acid chambers and ammonium sulphate saturators. For both 
purposes purity is of vital importance. Pattisonian refined 
chemical sheet lead is to be preferred to that manufactured by 
the Parkes process. Practical trials, where a certain number 
of Pattisonian refined sheets constituted one side of a chamber, 
and where a similar number refined by the Parkes process 
formed part of the other, have revealed that the loss has been 
6 to 10 lbs. of lead per ton per-annum in the case of the former, 
while 15 to 20 lbs. per ton per annum represents the loss with 
lead- refined by the Parkes process. 

It is known that opinions differ about the importance of 
purity of chemical sheet lead. Some affirm, with the writer, 
that purity is of vital importance; others hold the view that 
small quantities of antimony and copper imprové its resistant 
properties. One suspects that the results of flash tests of 
chemical sheet lead have influenced certain chemical engineers 
to favour the introduction of small quantities of copper. Too 
much importance appears to be attached to the decomposition 
temperature of chemical sheet lead. This test is certainly im- 
portant where the lead has to be used for sulphuric acid concen- 
tration pans (a rare requirement in these days), or for the dish 
or saucer of a Glover tower. But it is less significant where it 
-is proposed to use the lead for the side of a Glover or Gay 
Lussac tower, or for the construction of sulphuric acid cham- 
bers or ammonium sulphate saturators. 

What bearing has the incipient attack on chemical sheet lead 
by sulphuric acid at temperatures over 200° C., when the 
chemical sheet lead is to be used for purposes where the tem- 
perature rarely, if ever,exceeds 110° C.? If more attention were 
given to purity, and less to the flash test, an improved quality 
of lead would conceivably be obtained. What chemical en- 
gineers must know initially is the content of lead in the sheet 
lead. This should not be less than g9°g9 p.ct. 

The wisdom of adopting a specification where the lead con- 
tent is dependent to an extent on the content of copper present 
is open to question. Particularly is this the case when the 
chemical sheet lead is intended for sulphuric acid chambers, 
and for sulphate of ammonia saturators. Many chemical en- 
gineers object to the presence of so small a quantity as o'o5 p.ct. 
of copper, when the chemical sheet lead is to be used for the 
construction of ammonium sulphate saturators. 

Anyone who is familiar with the heterogeneity of structure 
and properties caused by the presence of impurities, or by 
changes during solidification, mechanical treatment, or effects 
of heat, must deprecate the presence of impurities, whether de- 
liberately added in small quantities, or otherwise. 

An attempt should be made to standardize practice at works 
manufacturing chemical sheet lead. Is virgin pig always used 
when chemical sheet lead is being prepared? Does re-melted 
pig lead, which may contain varying amounts of ‘* Regulus ”’ 
metal and other impurities, never find its way to the melting 
pot? Again, having ensured the very finest quality of pig lead, 
attention should be given to the method of melting it in the 
pot. To what temperature should the lead be raised? Should 
the metal be agitated at a specific temperature, and special 
arrangements adopted for removing the impurities? How 
many skimmings should be made? In this connection it should 
be remarked that the presence of oxides which may become 
rolled into the sheet causes local corrosion. It has been sug- 
gested that the effect of sodium, the use of which in minute 
quantities has been recommended, is to reduce the quantities 
of oxide present. 

What test should be applied to determine when the metal is 
in a suitable condition, chemically and physically, to be tapped 
to the casting plate? If the molten metal is run to the cast- 
ing plate at too high a temperature, a loose crystalline structure 
will be given to the metal, thus resulting in leakage; if the 
block is cast at too low a temperature, there is a possibility of 
the lead setting in layers, and the sheets possessing a laminated 
structure. 

At what temperature should the block be lifted? Have any 
specific pressure and temperature yet been decided upon as the 
best for rolling? Does an excessive pressure produce a sur- 
face which is more readily susceptible to attack? Are the best 
sheets of lead obtained when the block of lead has a specific 
temperature? All the last-named factors have an important 
bearing on the physical character of chemical sheet lead; and 
it is felt that sample sheets, prepared under well-defined con- 
ditions, and put to practical trials at chemical works for certain 
specific purposes, would add materially to our knowledge. 
There should be a definite attempt to correlate the results of 
such tests. 

Where tests are applied to determine the Suitability of 
chemical sheet lead for certain purposes, it is important that 
they should be comparable with the practical conditions which 

obtain. It is far better to apply an exposure test in one or 
more acid chambers, and to determine the loss per unit area 


exposed, over a given period, than to adopt (say) a nitrosyl. 
sulphuric acid, aqua regia, or other such test. 

In this connection it should be remarked that lead sulphate 
has a very important protective influence on chemical sheet 
lead. Below are results from pieces of lead which were sus- 
pended from a glass rod in the last chamber of a sulphuric acid 
plant for a period of one day, and for further periods. 


1 Day Period. 1 + 6 Day Period. 


10 Lbs. 





to Lbs. 20 Lbs. | 





Surface area 65°17 67°53. | 65°17 67°53Sq.cm. 


Original weight of piece . | 148'085 | 253°625 | 148°086 | 253°625 grnis. 
Final weight at end of test | ; 

period. » + 6 + «| 148°027 | 253°552 | 147°235 | 252°550 arms. 
Loss inweight. . . . | 0°059 0'073 0°85! 0°125 grms. 
Loss in mg. per sq. cm. dur- | 

ingtest period . .. . 0*90 1°08 13°00 1°85 Mg. 
Average do. perday. . . 0°90 1°08 1°86 0'264 Mg. 





The foregoing tests are particularly interesting in that the 
chamber gases practically ceased to have any action after the 
first day’s exposure. This immunity from attack obtained not 
only over a subsequent 6-day period, but over several weeks. I is 
a phenomenon which has been observed in connection with 
many qualities of chemical sheet lead, and it is one which is not 
likely to be revealed by tests such as the nitrosyl-sulphuric acid 
or aqua regia tests. 

Ammonium sulphate saturators suffer loss of weight more 
from erosion than from corrosion. It is important that there 
should be a well-defined agitation in the saturator. The velocity 
of the gases through the cracker, or distribution, pipes should 
be such that deposition of sulphate of ammonia is avoided. But 
this velocity should not be such that the crystal structure is 
impaired. Some continental works line their saturators with 
special tiles, with a view to reducing the effects of erosion. 
Many cases of saturator corrosion have been investigated, and 
in one or two instances it has been found that the presence of 
cresols in the acid-sulphate magma has been at least partially 
responsible for the attack. 

It is one thing to attempt to standardize chemical sheet lead ; 
it is another and a different thing to ensure that standardized 
chemical sheet lead is always supplied. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, it is conceivable that chemical sheet lead may 
be dispatched which fails to conform to the specification. What 
is certainly difficult is the ability to apply the various tests which 
one intends to impose on every sheet of lead, when one is re- 
ceiving within a short period three to four hundred sheets, for 
the construction of sulphuric acid or other such chemical plant. 

The writer is convinced that purity is of vital importance in 
the selection of chemical sheet lead, but he would not altogether 
disregard the results of subsidiary tests, made under conditions 
which are comparable with those which are likely to obtain in 
practice. 

The addition of predetermined small quantities of copper 
may have a corrective effect when antimony is present in 
chemical sheet lead. It may aid the sale of chemical sheet lead 
by improving the results of the flash test; but to decide upon 
a certain quality of chemical sheet lead (say) for sulphuric acid 
chambers, or for ammonium sulphate saturators, merely on the 
basis of the flash test, would, in the writer’s view, be unsound. 
A copper-free. chemical sheet lead is preferable for many pur- 
poses to one containing a small quantity of added copper. 


RESISTANT STEELS FOR CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


Results of tests were detailed by Dr. W. H. Hatrtetp, on 
chromium-nicke] acid-resisting steel and 12 to 14 p.ct. chromium 
steel. He stated that an extensive investigation has been 
carried out to determine the resistance of the chromium-nickel 
steel to ammonium sulphate solutions, under numerous condi- 
tions of concentration and temperature. De-scaled sheet, in 
sections 6 in, by 1 in. by 18 gauge, was used as the material of 
test, and the steel was tested in three conditions—viz., (1) higher 
tensile ; (2) air cooled from 1200° C.; (3) water quenched from 
12009 C. For tests at 100° C., which was constantly main- 
tained, a system of reflux condensation was employed, so as to 
maintain the solutions at constant concentration. In 15° C. 
tests, the specimens were totally immersed ; similarly in 50° C. 
tests, the specimens were totally immersed; while, in boiling 
tests, the specimens were immersed to half their height in the 
solutions. 

The figures showed that the steel is completely resistant in 
the ‘ air cooled ’’ and ‘‘ water quenched ”’ conditions to attack 
by pure solutions of ammonium sulphate at all temperatures. 
The higher tensile material is only very slightly less resistant, 
being faintly attacked at boiling-point by all strengths of solu- 
tion. There was, however, no loss of weight in any of the 
experiments, 

The following are extracts from the paper. 

A_heat-resisting steel known as Era/H.R., in addition ‘o 
marked non-scaling qualities, offers great resistance to corro- 
sive gases and fumes, and possesses extraordinary strength a 
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© C. ordinary steels lose practically all their strength, be- 
coming incapable of supporting continuously the slightest load, 
and, in fact, sag under their own weight. Obviously a steel 
possessing desirable non-scaling qualities will be of little use if 
if does not also possess rigidity at these temperatures. The 
value of the special steel at once becomes evident. It possesses, 
when tested in the ordinary way, a tenacity of 19 tons per sq. in. 
at a temperature of goo° C., while at 700° C, its tensile strength 
js 31 tons per sq. in., equal to that of good mild steel in the cold 
and with similar ductility. Such tests, however, do not display 
to the full the qualities of the material. 

The strength of materials at high temperatures is best shown 
by the load which they can sustain continuously ; and results ob- 
tained in this way provide the engineer with a practical basis 
for design. With the steel described, at temperatures up to 
800° C., for example, it is found that beyond a slight initial 
creep, characteristic of heat-resisting materials generally, a 
specimen may be loaded to a stress of 6°5 tons per sq. in. with- 
out suffering deformation, however long the load is main- 
tained. Such a result is evidence of the valuable quality of the 
new material; and it may be added that in recent competitive 
trials, by an important authority, where a major consideration 
was the avoidance of sagging of metallic furnace parts, this 
particular steel proved the best, and has been adopted on a large 
scale. 

RESISTANCE TO ACTION OF GASES. 


In the chemical industry, there are doubtless many condi- 
tions which require a metal showing marked resistance to the 
action of gases at high temperatures. As regards the resist- 
ance to direct oxidation by a gaseous atmosphere, the special 
steel scales hardly at all at temperatures up to 1000° C. and 
over; such slight scale as is formed being firmly adherent, and 
therefore to a certain extent protective. Even at temperatures 
approaching 1300° C., it still offers considerable resistance to 
wastage by oxidation. 

Under the action of air at a temperature of goo° to 950° C.., 
this alloy appears likely to last indefinitely. For example, a 
tray made of it has for over two years been used in the chemi- 
cal laboratory of the Hecla Works. It is employed as a con- 
tainer to hold powdered refractory brick in order to burn-off 
any carbonaceous matter the brick may contain. To do this, 
the tray is heated in a muffle furnace with free access of air and 
at the temperature mentioned. It is frequently put into and 
taken out of the hot muffle; and notwithstanding the sudden 
alterations of temperature and the long exposure at well above 
a red heat, no distortion or appreciable alteration in weight has 
occurred. 

The behaviour of this material when exposed to the more 
searching effects of the products of combustion in an oil-fired 
furnace may next be quoted. As is well known, the amount of 
sulphur present in fuel oils is of the order of o0°5 to 1 p.ct., and 
in consequence the atmosphere in this case is highly sulphurous. 
Nevertheless, in a spring-hardening furnace, oil-fired and work- 
ing at about goo C., cast racks of the alloy steel mentioned 
have been in use for over twelve months and are scarcely 
affected, whereas a rack made of ordinary steel was so much 
oxidized as to be of no further use at the end of twelve weeks. 
At that time the pegs of the carbon steel rack had become so 
thickened with scale that it was impossible to put anything 
between them. The furnace is only operated during the day, 
and cools down to about 450° C. during the night. This re- 
sistance to such severe conditions is truly remarkable, and is 
finding interesting application in many directions, such as fur- 
nace fittings. 

The type of alloy which consists essentially of nickel and 
chromium, with iron as but a minor constituent, is familiar 
chiefly owing to its use as a heating element on account of its 
high electrical resistance and non-scaling properties. This 
material, however, does not possess the rigidity or resistance 
to the action of sulphurous gases which are such valuable fea- 
tures of the newer class of alloy, and has the further disad- 
vantage—owing to its containing about 60 p.ct. of nickel—of 
being more expensive. 

Pyrometer protection sheaths in the spring-hardening furnace 
to which reference has been made, have behaved excellently, 
while similar sheaths of an alloy containing a high percentage 
of nickel recommended for heat-resisting qualities lasted at the 
best for only five months. 

It is a logical consequence of high tenacity at high tempera- 
tures that there should be also a high resistance to abrasion 
under these conditions. Slicing links made of this alloy have 
been in use for some time in the mechanical stokers of the boiler 
plant of a large electrical generating station in the North of 
England. It is noteworthy that these links work in a bed of 
molten clinker, and that the temperatures, due to the use of 
pre-heated air, are probably the highest carried in the com- 
bustion chamber of any mechanically stoked boilers in this 
Country. Further, the demands on the brickwork are so severe 
as to call for a refractory superior to the best-quality firebrick 
usually available. The links have an average life of over 1000 
hours actual steaming time. 

here are many cases where materials of a non-metallic 
nature might be replaced by metallic materials, with advantage 
from the point of view of engineering design as well as that of 
heat conductivity. As an example, recuperator tubes are being 





made of this special heat-resisting material, whereas fireclay 
had préviously been used for the purpose, with its attendant 
disadvantages of fragility and low heat conductivity. Since the 
essential function of recuperator tubes is to transfer heat by 
conduction, the employment of metal tubes, resulting in a great 
improvement in efficiency, is now rendered possible by the use 
of material with such high rigidity and chemical resistance to 
the furnace gases at high temperatures. 

As regards the purely furnace side, the practical applications 
also include agitators and pokers for gas producers. Further 
examples of a miscellaneous character are case-hardening 
boxes, annealing trays, nozzles for gas burners, grids and other 
fittings for gas cookers. 

Mention may be made of another product possessing striking 
heat-resisting qualities, and known as Era/A.T.V. steel. 

The following gives a vivid example of the performance of 
this material. The rotor of a turbine driven by the exhaust 
gases of an internal combustion engine, has worked continu- 
ously at a temperature of from 800° to goo® C. when running 
at a speed of 30,000 r.p.m. It has, in fact, been run up to a 
speed of 53,000 r.p.m. for testing purposes, and the peripheral 
speed was then some 2200 ft. per sec. In these circumstances 
the metal is well above a red heat; and that it is able to with- 
stand the centrifugal force produced at the speed mentioned 
seems worthy of attention by those interested in the construc- 
tion of internal combustion turbines. 

To meet the urgent demand for materials primarily to with- 
stand chemical attack, where very high temperatures are not 
necessarily in question, a highly resistant alloy, Era/C.R., has 
been developed by Hadfields, Ltd. Experiments have shown, 
however, that this alloy also possesses considerable high- 
temperature resistance. 

The steel is completely resistant to atmospheric corrosion, 
even in an industrial neighbourhood, and in tropical regions. 
It withstands the action of water, whether fresh or saline. For 
example, it is quite unattacked by sea water under alternately 
wet and dry conditions. Ammonium chloride or sulphate in 
solutions of various concentrations, cold or. boiling, also the 
moist salts, are without action upon the alloy. 

This alloy also offers a high resistance to attack by mine 
water containing ferrous and ferric salts in solution, and having 
an acid reaction; liquors of this character have been found to 
be very destructive of other corrosion-resisting alloys. 

There is complete resistance to nitric acid of all concentra- 
tions and temperatures, to acetic acid B.P., cold or boiling, 
citric, formic, oleic, oxalic, and tartaric acids. Mixtures of 
nitric and sulphuric acid solutions used in various industrial 
processes are without action upon the alloy. Sulphuric acid 
solutions alone, in concentrations up to at least 25 p.ct. by 
volume, have but slight effect. Sulphurous acid solutions, even 
boiling, do not affect it. 

A material which possesses chemical inactivity over so wide 
a range should prove of value in the chemical industry and 
other technical processes where corrosive liquids are being 
handled. 


CHEMICALLY RESISTANT STEELS. 


In a paper dealing with chemically resistant steels, with 
special reference to very high and very low temperatures, 
Messrs. T. G. Extiot, F.I.C., and G. B. Wittey, A.R.S.M., 
F.1.C., express the view that the newer types of nickel- 
chromium and other steel alloys mentioned by them offer great 
promise to the chemical engineer on the one hand and the 
mechanical engineer on the other. Such alloys are necessarily 
expensive, and not so easy to work as ordinary steels. More- 
over, many difficulties have to be overcome in applying the 
material on a large scale for various special purposes. The 
authors have no doubt, however, that these will be overcome— 
in fact, this is being already accomplished. 


DISCUSSION ON THE PAPERS. 


Dr. G. BencouGH said that, thanks to the work of Mr. 
Evans, they now had a thoroughly good working theory which 
could be used in solving the problems of corrosion which arose 
in practice. In a great many cases the study of the problem 
of corrosion was reduced to the study of the chemical and 
physical characteristics of thin films. Dr. WaLTER ROSENHAIN 
(National Physical Laboratory) commented on a statement in 
Mr. Evans’ paper that sometimes burnishing or polishing a 
metal made it more resistant to corrosion, and said that might 
be of greater importance than appeared at first sight. If the 
surface of a metal “was made resistant in that way, it was due 
to two causes—the removal of porosity by mechanical means 
of flowing the metal in such a way as to fill-in all the inter- 
stices, and an actual change in the constitution of the metal 
itself. Mr. J. Ruopin, remarking on the statement by Mr. 
Evans as to the effect of the formation of films, and also the 
statement regarding polishing of the surface, said he had 
come across cases in which the very opposite was the case. 
Mr. Sipney J. Tuncay, commenting on Mr. Parrish’s paper 
on chemical lead, said that Mr. Parrish seemed to have cracked 
a very small nutshell and found inside a very large nut. Asa 
member of the B.E.S.A. Committee for the standardization 
of chemical lead, he would say that 99°99 p.ct. purity was 
what the Committee had endeavoured to maintain. When 
the Committee came to investigate the samples of lead which 
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had been used industrially for a number of years, however, 
they found these samples in many cases to be coppery lead, 
which withstood the action of sulphuric acid and hot sulphuric 
acid extremely well. Moreover, these copper-rich leads showed 
less tendency to creeping when used for the construction of 
sulphuric acid chambers, and for the concentration of sul- 
phuric acid, than the purest chemical lead; and therefore the 
Committee had to vary their opinions. It appeared that the 
presence of some copper in the lead was not necessarily de- 
leterious. There was another factor which had arisen from 
the work of the Committee. These leads had been investigated 
by the Committee for two years, and it had been found that in 
order to give a 99°99 p.ct. metallic lead it was necessary to de- 
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termine very closely what the remaining o’o1 p.ct. of impurities 
should consist of. Sometimes a very slight inclusion of an im. 
purity would result in rapid breakdown when the material was 
used for the sulphuric acid chamber process. Mr. S. I. Crooxgs 
(New Zealand) said that a case of difficulty with lead had come 
under his notice during the past two months. The lead came 
from the Broken Hill mines, and it was guaranteed as pure, 
It was very carefully treated under his supervision, and he 
recently erected some Glover towers of the material. To his 
astonishment, in a month holes appeared from half-an-inch to 
two inches long in two of the sheets. It seemed to be due to 
the crystalline structure which had taken place during the pro. 
cess of rolling from the pig. 













It appears entirely feasible, states the author, to accomplish 
the removal of all objectionable impurities from gas at a cost 
only slightly higher than the present cost of removing hydrogen 
sulphide alone. The total apparatus required, he goes on to 
say, should occupy much less ground space than what is needed 
for hydrogen sulphide removal. The slightly higher cost of 
producing a pure gas would certainly be far more than com- 
pensated by saving in distribution costs and by improved ser- 
vice. Dry purification involves the problem of disposal of the 
spent oxide, for which there is no market in Canada. The 
emptying and refilling of boxes, and the revivification and final 
disposal of the spent oxide, involve a large and irregular labour 
requirement. Also dry boxes are not feasible for gas under any 
considerable pressure. These and other considerations led to 
the development of the ‘‘ Seaboard ”’ liquid purification process. 
(The process has been described fully in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”—Nov. 
29, 1922, p. 566; Aug. 1, 1923, p. 419—so that only a brief ré- 
sumé need be given here. ] 

The apparatus consists of a tower having two main sections, 
designated as the absorber and the actifier. These sections are 
filled with suitable packing—e.g., coke, spiral tile, or wooden 
hurdles. The absorbing medium consists of a dilute solution 
of sodium carbonate (commercial soda ash, the ordinary 
strength of which is equivalent to from 1 to 3 p.ct. Na,COQ,). 
This solution is pumped from a sump over the absorber, from 
which it flows by gravity into the actifier and thence back to 
the sump. The gas passes through the absorber in intimate 
contact with the solution, which removes from 85 to 95 p.ct. 
of the hydrogen sulphide and hydrocyanie acid, together with 
a smaller percentage of the carbon dioxide. 

































































































































































OPERATION OF ‘‘ SEABOARD ”’ PROCESS. 








The solution containing the absorbed impurities flows down 
through the actifier, through which air is blown by a fan. The 
volume of air required is from two to three times the volume 
of gas purified. The air removes the hydrogen sulphide and 
regenerates the solution, so that it can be used over and over 
again. Some soda is used up in the formation of sodium thio- 
sulphate and sodium thiocyanate and in mechanical losses, but 
the amount so consumed is very small. The usual consumption 
of sodium carbonate in the purification of coal gas is about 1 lb. 
for every 8 lbs. of hydrogen sulphide removed; some plants, 
however, showing much lower soda consumption figures than 
this. 

The ‘‘ Seaboard ”’ process has one disadvantage, and this dis- 
advantage is such as to limit or prevent its application in many 
cases. Where a large amount of hydrogen sulphide is being 
handled in the vicinity of residential districts, the odour of the 
actifier air may be sufficient to be objectionable. The obvious 
remedy is to burn the actifier air; and this is done in several 
plants, in some cases under boilers, and in others by consuming 
the air in water gas generators. Such means of disposal, hww- 
ever, are not available in many cases. The problem of modify- 
ing the process so that there would be no possible atmospheric 
contamination has had to be faced. In addition, it has been 
deemed desirable to recover the sulphur, if possible, in a sale- 
able form, and to accomplish complete instead of partial liquid 
purification. The result has been the development of what may 
be designated the ‘‘ sulphur recovery ”’ process, which is now in 
operation in several American plants, and is being installed in 
several others, both here and in Europe. 







































































































































































SULPHUR RECOVERY PROCEssS. 








There are now two forms of the sulphur recovery process. 
The basic principles of the first, which we use in coal gas puri- 
fication, were developed by M. D. Mann, Jun., and R. B. Lebo, 
of the Standard Development Company. The second, which we 
employ in the purification of water gas and other gases contain- 
ing substantially no hydrocyanic acid, was developed by the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company under the direction of W. S. 









































THE ‘*SULPHUR RECOVERY” PROCESS. 


By F. W. Sperr, Jun., Director of Research, the Koppers Company, Pittsburgh. 





[From a paper presented to the Canadian Gas Association.] 


Yard, the Vice-President. The patent rights of both of these 
developments are owned by the Koppers Company, which is 
responsible for a number of inventions covering the apparatus, 
operating methods, and various modifications. 

The apparatus includes an absorber, in which the gas is 
brought into contact with the circulating liquid, and a so-called 
** thionizer,’’ in which the solution coming from the absorber 
is subjected to the action of finely atomized air which revivi- 
fies the purifying medium, liberates free sulphur, and separates 
this free sulphur from the bulk of any other solid material sus- 
pended in the solution. Air is supplied to the thionizer by 
means of blowers, usually of the Roots or Connersville type. 
Air filters are provided to prevent dust from clogging the aera- 
tion apparatus. Other auxiliary equipment comprises circu- 
lating pumps for the purifying liquid, storage tanks, slurry 
pumps, sulphur filter, and apparatus for adding the necessary 
chemicals to the system. 

In coal gas purification, the circulating liquid consists of a 
dilute solution of sodium carbonate, ordinarily containing from 
0°5 to 2 p.ct. Na,CO, and having an iron compound in solution 
or suspension. The amount of iron in the system is usually 
equivalent to about 05 p.ct. of F.O,, although in treating low 
sulphur gases smaller amounts may be used. A deficiency of 
iron is always attended by an increase of soda consumption. 
The process developed by the Pacific Gas and Electric Compan\ 
employs a catalyst with the solution of sodium carbonate ; but 
no iron is added. The catalyst is rendered inactive by hydro- 
cyanic acid, so that it cannot be applied, without substantial 
modification of the process, to gases containing more than a 
small amount of this substance. 

Returning to the employment of iron with a solution of 
sodium carbonate, it has been stated that the iron compounds 
may be in either solution or suspension. In certain stages of 
development of the process, alkaline iron solutions stabilized by 
various materials, usually of an organic nature, have been em- 
ployed. Some of these solutions are very effective and are par- 
ticularly useful in the starting-up periods of new plants. On 
the other hand, they have proved rather expensive, and in the 
long run more economical results have been obtained with iron 
suspensions. In the employment of such suspensions there are 
two essential requirements : 

First, substantially all the iron must be in the ferric state. 
Any ferrous iron reacts to form ferrous sulphide, which is not 
only practically inert so far as the oxidation phase is concerned, 
but actually interferes with the satisfactory operation of the 
process. ; 

Second, the iron compound must be in a very finely divided 
state. This state may be produced by mechanical pulverization 
or by precipitating the iron from a ferric solution and _ intro- 
ducing the freshly-formed precipitate into the system. A few 
natural oxides do not require pulverization, and may be used 
directly. : 

There is also a third requirement analogous to the activity 
requirement in the case of oxides used for dry purification, and 
which may depend not only on the physical condition of the 
oxide, but on its molecular structure. For example, pulverized 
hematite ore is practically inactive, while a well-hydrated bog 
ore is very active. It is hoped that we shall be able to express 
this requirement by means of an activity test which is now 
being developed. The activity of a given oxide in dry purifica- 
tion is not necessarily a criterion of its effectiveness in the new 
process. For example, one of the commercial oxides which 's 
generally recognized as among the best for catch box purposes 
has given inferior results in the sulphur recovery liquid pur'- 
fication system. 

REACTIONS IN THE ‘f SULPHUR RECOVERY ”’’ PROCESS 

For the purpose of exemplifying the chemical reactions that 
are believed to occur in the suiphur recovery process, it will be 
assumed that the reacting ferric compound is ferric hydr yxide, 
Fe (OH),. In the absorber, the primary reaction is between 
the hydrogen sulphide and sodium carbonate, just as in the 
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“ Seaboard ’? process—viz., H,S+Na,CO,=NaHS + NaHCoO,,. 
The sodium hydrosulphide reacts with ferric hydroxide in pre- 
sence of sodium bicarbonate as follows: 


3NaHS + 3NaHCOs + 2Fe (OH); = Fe2Ss + 3Na2COs + 6H20. 


There may also be some direct action between the hydrogen 
sulphide and the iron compound in suspension—viz., 


3H.S + 2Fe(OH)s = FeaSs + 6H20. 


All of the hydrocyanic acid in the gas is converted into sodium 
thiocyanate (NaCNS). The primary reaction is— 


NazCOs + 2HCN = NaCN + NaHCOs; 

NaCN reacts immediately with sulphur as follows: 

NaCN + S = NaCNS. 

Whether this reaction occurs with the small amount of sul- 
phur carried into*the absorber from the thionizer, or whether it 
occurs as an immediate consequence of the liberation of sulphur 
in the presence of NaCN in the oxidation phase of the process, 
has not been investigated. It is known, however, that no 
hydrocyanic acid exists in the air over the thionizer. 

The liquid flowing into the thionizer contains sodium car- 
bonate, bicarbonate, and thiocyanate, with possibly some un- 
changed sodium hydrosulphide in solution, and ferric sulphide 
with any excess of non-reacting ferric hydroxide in suspension. 
It also contains in solution sodium thiosulphate formed in con- 
sequence of secondary reactions which will be discussed later. 
The sodium thiocyanate and thiosulphate are inert so far as 
subsequent reactions are concerned. 

In the thionizer, oxidation of the ferric sulphide with re- 


generation of the ferric hydroxide and liberation of free sulphur 
occurs as follows : 


2Fe.S3 + 302 + 6H,O = 4Fe(OH)s + 6S. 


This reaction forms two solid products, elemental sulphur 
and ferric hydroxide; and the natural question is, How is it 
possible to separate the sulphur from the iron compound which 
is to be returned to the absorber to play its part in the removal 
of additional quantities of hydrogen sulphide? The separation 
is accomplished by virtue of the beautiful discovery that the air 
which oxidizes the ferric sulphide can also perform what is 
technically known as flotation. The minute bubbles of air in 
the thionizer have a preferential attachment for the particles of 
sulphur, and not for the particles of iron compound. ‘The sul- 
phur liberated in the reaction is immediately lifted to the top of 
the liquid in the form of a foam or froth. It is the flotation 
principle which has within the past twenty years revolutionized 
the treatment of metallic ores, making possible the concentra- 
tion of mineral values in a froth above the liquid carrying the 
valueless gangue. In metallurgical practice, flotation oils or 
reagents are necessary, while in this new gas purification pro- 
cess these are unnecessary except possibly in special circum- 
stances. Credit for priority in this discovery is due to M. D. 
Mann, Jun., and R. B. Lebo, of the Standard Development 
Company. 

Tue SULPHUR FROTH. 


In normal operation, the liquid in the thionizer is covered 
with a blanket of sulphur froth from 6 in. to possibly 18 in. 
deep. It is possible to produce a thick foam carrying over 20 
p.ct. of sulphur; but as this is difficult to handle, operation is 
usually conducted so that the froth contains 5 to 10 p.ct. of 
sulphur, 

In metallurgical flotation, certain conditions are known to be 
unfavourable to the production of a good froth. For example, 
the addition of any considerable quantity of lubricating oil will 
“kill”? the froth. We have an analogous condition in the 
sulphur recovery process in any circumstances when a consider- 
able amount of tar may be carried with the gas into the 
absorber, and thus find its way into the circulating liquid. 
Considerable amounts of tar or oil condensates will cause the 
froth to disappear completely. In such cases, when froth is 
absent and when the amount of hydrogen sulphide in the gas is 
sufficiently high so that sodium hydrosulphide is introduced into 
the thionizer, the odour of hydrogen sulphide will be noticed 
near the solution inlet. 

The sulphur froth ordinarily contains from 5 to 10 p.ct. of 
elemental sulphur. In some plants, the air pressure in the 
thionizer is maintained just sufficient to cause the froth to flow 
continuously into the sulphur trough, while in others the pre- 
lerence is for intermittent operation ; the froth being allowed to 
accumulate until fairly thick, at which point the air pressure is 
raised so as to spill a quantity into the trough. Here the froth 
quickly subsides, through release of the larger air bubbles, into 
_ of a creamy slurry which flows into the slurry pits or 
anks, 

The absorber used in most of the sulphur recovery Plapts 
differs from that employed in the ‘‘ Seaboard ” process in that 
it is a combination of the hurdle type of gas washer with the 
Saturator type familiar in ammonium sulphate manufacture. 

€ saturator section constitutes the lower part of the tower. 
Here the gas enters and is distributed by a manifold into 
_cracker ’” pipes immersed in the liquid. The depth of the 
liquid through which the gas must pass is controlled by an 





adjustable seal in the outlet pipe, which is ordinarily about 
6 in. A considerable reservoir is maintained in the saturator 
section to allow the reaction between the ferric compound and 
the sodium hydrosulphide to progress sufficiently before the 
liquid enters the thionizer. At some distance above the cracker 
pipe there is a conical steel shield constituting a division be- 
tween the saturator section and the hurdle section. ‘The latter 
contains several banks of wooden hurdles, the design of which 
has been improved over the usual construction, so as to ensure 
more effective and uniform distribution of the liquid. The 
general design of the upper part of the tower, comprising sprays, 
distributing hurdles, and spray separators, is the same as in the 
improved type of apparatus for the ‘‘ Seaboard ’’ process. ‘The 
total height of the tower is usually about 60 ft. 


REGENERATION OF PuRIFYING LiQuID. 


The efficient regeneration of the purifying liquid and flotation 
of the sulphur require treatment with air, finely atomized by 
some means, so as to produce minute bubbles. The term 
‘* thionizer ’’ has, for convenience, been invented to designate 
the apparatus in which such aeration is performed. The first 
means employed consisted of filtros or alundum plates or tubes 
through which compressed air was forced into the liquid. 
These gave trouble with clogging on account of the deposition 
of solid matter and possibly the crystallization of salts within 
the pores of the material; and to overcome this difficulty, an 
ingenious device consisting of a cloth aerator tube was de- 
veloped. The standard cloth tubes are 5 in. in diameter by 
g ft. 6 in. long. Each tube is mounted on a steel pipe per- 
forated at intervals for distribution of the air; and this pipe, 
submerged in the liquid, is connected to an air manifold above 
the thionizer tank. This arrangement makes it possible to 
withdraw any one of the tubes for inspection without disturbing 
the operation of the tank. In most of the plants now operating 
there is a rigid connection between the aeration tube and the 
air manifold, but in new installations an arrangement with a 
flexible connection is being substituted. 

Each thionizer tank has several compartments arranged so 
that the solution may be transferred from any one compartment 
to another, and so that if the plant is running at less than 
capacity one or more compartments may be taken out of ser- 
vice. The depth of the liquid is about 42 in. Each compart- 
ment has bafiles directing the flow of solution. The space be- 
tween each pair of baffles generally contains four aerating tubes 
parallel to the baffles. The arrangement is such that the solu- 
tion flows longitudinally over the entire lot of tubes in series. 
The parallel flow arrangement has been tried, but has been 
found to give less satisfactory results. The thionizer compart- 
ments are also usually operated in series. 

The volume of air used in the sulphur recovery process is 
much less than in the ‘‘ Seaboard ’’ process; generally aver- 
aging about 300 c.ft. of air per 1000 c.it. of gas. On the other 
hand, this air has to be delivered at a much higher pressure 
than in the old process; the pressure being determined by the 
depth and specific gravity of the solution and the resistance of 
the tubes. Ordinary pressures are from 3 to 5 lbs. per sq. in. 
Air entering the blowers is passed through air filters with re- 
placeable filtering media which last for a long time without 
renewal. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE PROCESS. 


The efficiency obtained with the sulphur recovery process in 
the removal of hydrogen sulphide and hydrocyanic acid is very 
high. In normal operation the gas leaving the absorber con- 
tains no hydrocyanic acid, and the efficiency of hydrogen sul- 
phide removal is usually higher than g5 p.ct. In fact, it has 
proved possible to operate at good capacity producing gas free 
from H,S by the United States Bureau of Standards test. Such 
results have been obtained in continuous operation over con- 
siderable periods with apparatus comprising only one absorber ; 
the inlet gas at one plant containing 100 grains of H,S, at 
another plant 125 grains of H.S, and at other plants 200 to 300 
grains of H,S per 100 c.ft. Continuous operation in this way 
with only one absorber cannot be recommended without the 
safeguard of a catch box. It would appear, however, that a 
plant having two absorbers could operate practically indefinitely 
for complete removal of hydrogen sulphide and hydrocyanic acid 
without the necessity of any auxiliary dry purification. 

The installation cost of equipment for the sulphur recovery 
process, including catch boxes, is usually less than that of dry 
purification apparatus; the difference increasing with the size 
of the plant. The saving in ground area is remarkable. One 
large sulphur recovery plant now under construction occupies 
25,000 sq. ft., two-thirds of which are required for catch boxes 
and oxide, while the same capacity in the form of dry purifica- 
tion equipment would require 100,000 sq. ft. 

Estimates of operating costs for the treatment of 10,000,000 
c.ft, of coal gas per 24 hours with a removal of 400 grains of 
H.S and 4o grains of HCN per 100 c.ft. are shown in Table 1. 
The figures show that the cost of eliminating both hydrogen 
sulphide and hydrocyanic acid is about 1 cent per 1000 c.ft. It 
will be noted that the principal items for the operating cost are 
power, labour, and soda, and the possible credit for sulphur. 
The cost of iron and incidental supplies (tubes, &c.) is in- 
significant. 
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TaBLE 1.—Cost of Gas Purification by Sulphur Recovery Process 


10,000,000 c.ft. coal gas per 24 hours. 
H.S removed, 400 grains per 100 c.ft. 
HCN removed, 40 grains per 100 c.it. 


Per Day. 
Power for pumps, blowers, lighting, filtration, 

&c., 2550 H.P.-hr at 1c. ae sa a ee 
Soda, 0°35 lb. per M.c.ft.,atr5c. . . . . 52°50 
Iron compound, o'28 Ib. per M. c.ft., at $7°50 

oo LF Aare re a 10°50 
Reueer, SOM Oes- ss se 8 eer 20°00 
Miscellaneous...) 2 5 8 wt ll 6'00 

wig aa ee Fe ee $114°50 
Credit for recovered sulphur, 3000 Ibs. at 4 c. 15‘00 
Netcost perday . . . . . «+ + + $99'50 
Net cost per 1000 c.ft. of gas. . I'ocent. 


PossIBLE SAVINGS IN POWER Cost. 


Some saving in the power cost may be anticipated through 
improvement of the aerating equipment. No definite prediction 
can now be made as to what may be accomplished in this re- | 
spect with mechanical aerators, but an appreciable reduction of 
power requirements is anticipated. 

The labour cost is especially important to the smaller plants. 
The same force of four men required for a plant of 8 to 10 
million c.ft. daily capacity can operate a plant of 20 million c.ft. 
capacity. The labour cost in the smaller plants will depend 
upon the location of the apparatus. This should, if possible, 
be placed so that men from other departments can look after 
the apparatus in the afternoon and night shifts. In this way a 
small plant can operate with only one or two men in addition to 
the regular plant force. At the Madison plant, the operation is 
arranged so conveniently that no extra men are employed ; the 
water gas machine helpers being able to give the. purification 
apparatus all the necessary attention. 


Sopa CONSUMPTION. 


The soda consumption in the sulphur recovery process is 
much higher than in the ‘‘ Seaboard ’’ process, due to the fact 
that the conditions of the new process are more favourable to 
the formation of sodium thiosulphate and sodium thiocyanate. 
The chemistry of the thiosulphate and thiocyanate formation is 
very interesting ; but a full discussion of it would be beyond the 
scope of this paper. All the hydrocyanic acid in the gas is 
combined in the process to form sodium thiocyanate, and the 
equivalent soda required for this reaction may be considered 
indispensable. This amounts to 2 grains of soda for every grain 
of hydrocyanic acid, so that gas containing 35 grains HCN per 
100 c.ft. will require o*10 lb. of soda per tooo c.ft. for fixation 
of the hydrocyanic acid. 

With respect to sodium thiosulphate formation, the chemical 
considerations may be briefly summed-up by stating that free 
sulphur is the principal agent responsible for the production of 
this substance. - The aeration of a solution of pure sodium 
hydrosulphide in the presence of sodium carbonate and bicar- 
bonate produces no thiosulphate; but if a little free sulphur be 
added, or if the aeration be conducted in iron apparatus so that 
small amounts of iron rust can go into the system, producing 
free sulphur, sodium thiosulphate is formed. Thiosulphate for- 
mation occurs most rapidly in a system containing sodium 
hydrosulphide and free sulphur. It occurs less rapidly in a sys- 
tem containing sodium carbonate and free sulphur with sodium 
hydrosulphide absent, and still less rapidly in a system contain- 
ing sodium bicarbonate and free sulphur with sodium carbonate 
and hydrosulphide absent. The reactions producing thiosul- 
phate are favoured by high temperatures and high alkalinities. 

Under normal conditions, thiosulphate is not formed to any 
appreciable extent in the absorber. Tests made by passing 
coke oven gas through the purifying solution for several days 
with exclusion of air from the system showed no increase of 


thiosulphate. It is possible that some thiosulphate would be 
produced with gas containing more than the usual amount of 
oxygen. However, in the regular operation of the sulphur re. 
covery process most of the thiosulphate is undoubtedly formed 
in the thionizer. 

One grain of hydrogen sulphide reacting to form sodium 
thiosulphate requires the consumption of 1°56 grains of sodium 
carbonate, so that consumption of o*10 lb. of soda per 1000 c.ft, 
of gas for thiosulphate formation is equivalent to the fixing of 
45 grains of hydrogen sulphide per 100 c.ft. of gas. In piants 
producing gas with a low hydrogen sulphide content, the value 
of the sulphur recovered in elementary form may not be suf. 
ficient to warrant the labour and extra equipment involved 
for the handling of such sulphur. Such plants may operate 
to advantage so as to convert all the free sulphur into 
sodium thiosulphate; the expense for the soda being offset by 
the saving in labour and equipment. This is the type of opera. 
tion carried out in the liquid purification plant of the Madison 
Gas and Electric Company at Madison (Wis.)? Here water gas 
containing about 50 grains H,S per too c.ft. is purified in ap. 
paratus installed by the Koppers Company, all the sulphur 
being converted into sodium thiosulphate. The operation is.a 
very economical one; no extra labour being required. 

The sulphur slurry produced by the breaking-down of the 
foam that overflows from the thionizer is collected in storage 
tanks and filtered; the filtrate being returned to the system. 
Most of the plants use filter presses of the Kelly type; but 
good results have been obtained on a small scale with con. 
tinuous filters, and one or two large-scale installations for con- 
tinuous filtration are being planned. The filtration of the sul- 
phur offers no special difficulty—which is quite remarkable, 
considering the extraordinary fineness of the particles. 

In present practice little (if any) washing of the sulphur cake 
is required. After the cake has accumulated, it is dried for a 
short time in the filter with air which is preferably heated for 
this purpose. The filter is then opened, and the contents dis. 
charged. It is not feasible to dry the cake in the press to less 
than 40 p.ct. moisture. In fact, the average material produced 
contains about 50 p.ct. moisture. In appearance and con- 
sistency, the material resembles a moderately moist clay. Be- 
sides the sulphur and moisture, it contains iron oxide, sodium 
thiosulphate, and sodium thiocyanate ; the two latter substances 
being dissolved in the adherent moisture. According to con- 
ditions, the percentage of sulphur on a dry basis varies from 
as low as 50 p.ct. to as high as go p.ct. 

From 30 to 40 p.ct. of the sulphur in the gas enters into the 
formation of sodium thiosulphate and thiocyanate. In the re- 
moval of 400 grains of hydrogen sulphide per 100 c.ft. of coal 
gas, the total elemental sulphur recovered is about 0°30 to 
0°35 lb. per 1000 c.ft. of gas. 


DISPOSAL OF SULPHUR. 


The disposal of this sulphur at a good valuation, so as to 
offset part of the operating costs of the new process, is now one 
of our principal problems. Practically all the sulphur used in 
America is marketed as brimstone, which comes from the great 
native sulphur deposits of Texas and Louisiana, and has a high 


degree of purity. The annual consumption in the United States 


amounts to more than 1,000,000 tons; while if all the sulphur 
contained in all the artificial gas distributed in the United States 
were recovered, it would amount to less than 1o p.ct of this. 
The present price of brimstone is $20 per ton. If this full price 
were obtainable for the recovered sulphur, the credit would 
average possibly 0°3 c. per 1000 c.ft. of coal gas. Under pre- 
sent conditions, such a credit cannot be expected ; but there are 
certain special uses to which the properties of the recovered 
sulphur render it so well adapted that it may eventually com- 
mand a price superior to that of brimstone. 

Our organization is also doing a great deal of work in the 
direction of utilization of the sodium thiosulphate and sodium 
thiocyanate that constitute the other bye-products of the process. 


+ +. 





i A ail 


Safety in Mines Research Board.—A description of work form- 
ing part of a comprehensive research on the ignition of gases 
which is being carried out by the Explosives in Mines Research 
Committee has just been published by the Safety in Mines Re- 
search Board (Paper No. 24, ‘‘ The Ignition of Firedamp by 
Momentary Flames,’ Part 1 by N. S. Walls and R. V. Wheeler ; 
Part 2 by W. Rintoul and A. G. White. H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Price 
gd. net). The ignition of mixtures of methane and air does 
not occur instantaneously when they are exposed to a flame. 
There must be a definite duration of exposure, dependent on 
the character of the flame. While a small gas flame requires an 
exposure of about 7 milliseconds, a duration of 33 milliseconds 
suffices with a larger flame. The mixture of methane and air 
most readily ignited by a fully aerated flame contains between 
95 and 10 p.ct. of methane; but, if the flame is not fully 
aerated, but can abstract oxygen from the mixture to which it 
is exposed, the most readily ignited mixtures are those contain- 
ing an excess of oxygen. 


Natural Gas in Poland.—Dr. Stefan Bartoszewicz, writing if 
the ‘‘ Petroleum Times,’’ remarks that Poland undoubtedly 
possesses tremendous sources of natural gas, the production of 
which is increasing. The appearance of it in oil wells before 
attainment of crude oil is generally experienced on all the more 
important oilfields. Particularly abundant has been the gas on 
the fields of Boryslaw and Tustanowice, and also at Bitkow; 
but during the last few years wells have been drilled having 
only gas production, on territories situated in the Lower Cat- 
pathians, some 40 kilometres north of existing oilfields. 1° 
these territories belong Kalusz and Daszawa. The gas there 
consists almost all of methane; consequently no gasoline caf 
be*obtained from it. In accordance with the opinion express 
by geologists, the appearance of gas on plains about 50 kilo- 
metres from the foot of the Carpathians, where the main fields 
in Poland are situated, is evidence that crude oil should be 
looked for in the Lower Carpathians, and that the oil zone in 
Poland is wide. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


Coal Blending. 


Sir,—Mr. Brownlie’s interesting synopsis on the above, recently 
published in the ** JouRNAL,”’ is very welcome. Certainly in the pro- 
posed, and I should say very desirable, coal reconstruction measures, 
grading, sizing, and blending are essential aspects of the problem of 
better utilization and more economic development of our coal re- 
sources, and require immediate large-scale attention. 

Taken on the whole, it seems clear we should realize that blending 
is no universal cure for all ills, as there are weighty and serious 
difficulties, and often disadvantages, involved. As Mr. Brownlic 
points out, blending per se is a costly, tedious, and inconvenient 
operation, when dependent upon coals of different character alone ; 
but, nevertheless, many advantages accrue. therefrom under present 
low rates of heating used in carbonization, which offset such costly 
and awkward operations when blending is essential. That is, so 
far the limits depend more upon necessity than upon expediency. 
The minima of coking coal required to effect the desired coking blend, 
or the maxima of coking coal permissible to give a smokeless fuel, 
are, of course, the guiding principles; and transport is regulated 
accordingly. 

But it is just here that it is most necessary to realize the import- 
ance of having some scientific guiding principle for measuring the 
blend and its properties in anticipation, and with reliability, as one 
does not require to be always experimenting on a more or less large 
scale—the present position. Here, I think, the rate of rise ol 
charge temperature, in determifing the rate of heating and the plas- 
ticity developed, is paramount. Likewise, the rate of charge tem- 
perature penetration in determining the gradient and the fissuring is 
of no mean or secondary importance; and if a means for relating 
blending to these fundamental factors is instituted, it will be realized 
that an easy road to success is available. 

Next, I think it should always be realized that the most. useful 
non-caking ingredients are cheap non-caking but high-volatile slacks, 
next coke breeze, and lastly anthracite and low volatile non-caking 
fuels. 

It is further worth remembering that blending is only one arm, 
and that sizing is another equally valuable weapon in the same direc- 
tion, and by combination still further latitude and economy can be 
obtained. 

It is desirable, in my opinion, that H.M. Fuel Research Board 
should recommend standards of sized and blended and mixed fuels 
for general and district usage, numbered in accordance with their 
known values of ash, volatile, and oxygen, &c., which should then 
form staple selling commodities alongside the pure brands, so that 
special needs therefor could be satisfied, and equality between them 
be established, where necessary. 








It is further important to realize that. blending as a necessity is 


largely a defect of the present disabilities inherent in the various 
carbonizing systems giving only a low heating rate. When this rate 
is vastly intensified, poor coking coals do not require to be admixed 
with coking varieties, and swelling coals can be increased as to size 
of particle with impunity—still yielding a good’ coke where a proper 
offtake is provided. Reconstruction on this point need not therefore 
be expensive. 


Wa. Everarp Davis. 
5, lynybedw Terrace, 
Treorchy, Glam., 
July 20, 1926. 
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British Legion Appeal Fund. 


Sir,—On this, the anniversary of the day upon which, twelve 
years ago, the British Empire entered the war, it behoves each one 
of us to pause, and consider how far our obligations to the men who 
faced the fury of battle have been fulfilled. 

In many ways efforts not unworthy of our national honour have 
been made to mitigate the privations of the thousands who returned 
—many of them maimed and shattered in health—to face another 
struggle hardly less severe. But it is to supplement governmental 
action, to fill up the many gaps that exist, and to give assistance 
in the many hard cases of unforeseen calamity, that | ask for sup- 
port on a generous scale for the British Legion Appeal Fund. 
Quietly, but effectively, this fund is. bringing renewed hope and 
comfort to the many thousands of ex-service men of all ranks who, 
through no fault of their own, are in distress, to their dependants, 
and to the widows and children of those who gave their lives. As 
recently as last Whit Sunday the Prince of Wales referred to the 
British Legion as “‘one of our greatest organizations for doing 
good.”’ 

I believe that the great majority of British men and women keep 
fresh in memory the debt due to those of my old comrades who to- 
day are in distress, and that they are sincere in their desire to prove 
their gratitude. In this belief | appeal most earnestly for generous 
support, so that the debt may be liquidated. 

Cheques, made payable to “ Earl Haig’s British Legion Appeal 
Fund,”’ and crossed Barclay & Co., should be sent to the Organizing 
Secretary (Captain W. G. Willcox, M.B.E.), Appeal Department, 
British Legion, 26, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 





Hats, F.-M. 
26, Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W.1, 
Aug. 4, 1926. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Incandescent Burners.—No. 254,445. 


Kempton, C. H. & C. H. A., both of Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E. 11. 
No. 11,306; April 30, 1925. 
By this invention the patentees seek to provide an incandescent 


gas fitting of small dimensions and neat appearance, without risk of 
fusing the upper portion of the globe, or causing back-firing. 











Kempton’s Burner Fitting. 


As will be seen from the drawing which we reproduce, the upper 
poruon of the burner carrying the nipple and the gallery is con- 
nected to the nozzle by means of a straight elongated central burner 
tube, preferably of refractory material. The globe and/or the gal- 


lery fitting is provided with a cylindrical extension or opening co- 
operating with the upper portion of the straight central burner tube 
so as to leave the latter projecting considerably below the former to 
carry the mantle and to provide an annular passageway th-ough 
which the products of combustion pass. These escape to the atmo- 
sphere by way of lateral openings in the upper part of the cylin- 
drical portion of the globe and/or the gallery fitting; the arrange- 
ment being such that the opening in the top of the globe and/or the 
cylindrical extension is of a diameter not appreciably greater, but 
preferably less, than the diameter of the magnesia supporting ring 
of the mantle. 

The cylindrical gallery fitting is provided either as a separate mem- 
ber or as an integral part of the fitting with a curved deflecting 
member or cone adapted to direct the products of combustion out- 
wardly and thereby prevent their mixing with the incoming air. 


Washers.—No. 254,382. 
KirkHaM, Hurett, & CHANDLER, Ltp:, Hersey, S., and 
STOKES, F. W., all of Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. 
No. 8636; March 31, 1925. 


The gas-washing apparatus referred to in this specification is of 
the well-known type described in patent No. 18,129 of 1908; but in 
order to increase the time of contact and reduce the back pressure, 
according to the present invention means are provided for deflecting 
the gas in its passage through the vessel so that it travels first against 
the spray and then with the spray. 

A sectional elevation of the washer is reproduced. 

In each chamber is a dished plate of smaller diameter than the wall 
of the chamber; the space between the periphery of the plate and the 
wall of the chamber allowing the gas to pass from chamber to cham- 
ber, instead of through central openings. The shaft passes through 
an upstanding ring at the centre of each plate. 

The chambers themselves consist of rings provided with one or more 
manholes, and bottom plates dished as above described, which may 
be cast integrally with the rings or supported therein. The dishes 
are cut away at those portions of the periphery opposite the man- 
holes, and provided with removable covers. 











Above each dish is a baffle, preferably formed integral with each 
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chamber ring. This baffle is designed to deflect the gas and cause 
it to flow first against the spray and then with the spray, which is 
attained by inclining the baffle downwards ; the lower portion coming 
horizontally about the centre of the perforated rim of the sprayer. 
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Gas Washer.—Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, & Chandler. 


A suitable form of sprayer comprises a collar to which is attached 
a circular plate forming the bottom of the sprayer with openings in 
same over which, on the underside of the plate, are attached a num- 
ber of curved spouts; and at the periphery of the plate is attached 
a perforated rim to which are fitted externally and internally a num- 
ber of vanes, the former being designed to assist the gas in its pas- 
sage through the vessel and the latter to assist in expelling the liquid 
lifted into the sprayer by the curved spouts. 

The vertical shaft of the vessel is suspended by a ball thrust bear- 
ing; a journal ball bearing being fitted below same, and a similar 
bearing at the foot of the shaft. In order to obtain a gas-tight joint 
there are mercury seals at the top and bottom of the shaft in lieu of 
the stuffing boxes and glands hitherto fitted. 


Coin-Freed Mechanism.—No. 

Wort ey, R. S., of Claverdon, and SPRAGUE 
of Leamington Spa. 

No. 18,422; 1925. 

In order to adapt coin-freed gas-meter mechanism for use with coins 

of different values, it is necessary to make two adjustments—one of 

which is called for owing to the difference in the diameter of the coins, 

while the other arises from the difference in value; and the present 

invention consists in the combination of an axially adjustable crown 

or coin wheel and an axially adjustable pinion, the former providing 


254,525. 


Meter Co., Ltp., 


July 20, 


| 


accommodation for coin diameter and the latter effecting the req 
alteration in gear ratio. 

The patentees remark that neither of these features is in 
broadly new; but it is believed that their use in combination is a 
invention, and when carried out in the manner described offers 
advantages by reason of its simplicity and accessibility. 

The claims show that the axial position of the crown or coin \ 
relatively to the price change plate is definitely determined 
axial adjustment of the crown wheel shaft relatively to a collar 
en which is free to rotate between a pair of fixed lugs; and 
pinion [above-mentioned] is axially adjustable, into and out of 
with suitable reduction gear, upon a tubular member which i 
to rotate but not to move endwise on the crown wheel shaft, and is 
in operative connection with the mechanism controlling the opening 
and closing of the inlet valve. 

When a coin of high value, such as a shilling, is used, the p 
is driven indirectly from the meter spindle by a reduction gear 
is a self-contained unit and readily detachable. 
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Indicator and Lock for Coin-Freed Mechanism. 
No. 254,526. 


Wort-ey, R. S., of Claverdon, and Sprague Meter Co., Lip., 
of Leamington Spa. 
No. 18,423; July 20, 1925. 

This invention has for its object to provide an improved and simple 
means whereby the amount of the commodity prepaid may be readily 
indicated, and to prevent the insertion of further coins after the 
mechanism has reached the end of its travel. 

A sleeve having two flanges is arranged so as to be free to slide, 
but not to rotate, on the coin shaft, and has a screw connection with 
a member which is operated by the meter-recording mechanism. One 
of the flanges of the sleeve operates the gas inlet valve, while the 
other flange engages with the short arm of an indicating lever pivoted 
on the back plate. The long arm-of this lever functions as an in- 
dicator ; its end being provided with a pointer moving over a visible 
scale. The short arm of the indicating lever is inclined to the axis 
of the flanged sleeve to such a degree that the movement of the long 
arm consequent on the axial movement of the flanged sleeve is pro- 
portional to the amount of gas prepaid. 

The extremity of the short arm is formed with an abrupt rise, so 
that when the sleeve approaches the extreme end of its travel in the 
opening movement of the inlet valve the long arm of the lever is caused 
to enter into engagement with the coin wheel, thus locking the same 
against rotation and preventing insertion of further coins and 
quent straining of the mechanism. 

When the prepaid quantity of gas is consumed, the flanged sleeve 
in its return movement, having moved away from the abrupt rise on 
the indicating lever, leaves the latter free to fall or to be moved out 
of engagement with the coin wheel, which can now be rotated and 
further coins inserted. The return or releasing movement of the 
lever may be effected automatically by a suitable weight or spring, 
or may be positively returned in any appropriate manner. 


conse- 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’ for July 28.] 
Nos. 17,975-18,546. 


Crosstry, H.—‘ Grids for gas purifiers.’’ No. 18,542. 


Denmann, W.—'‘‘ Neutralizing ammonia crystals.’’ No. 18,247. 
Duranp, E.—‘ Gas, &c., valves.’’ No. 18,104. 
Papackova, S, IMHorF-.—‘‘ Gas compressors.’’ No. 18,246. 


SADLER, H. S.—See Crossley, H. No. 18,542. 
SoutH Merropouitan Gas Company.—‘‘ Manufacture of 
tories.’’ No. 18,448. 
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Co-Partnership at Aldershot. 


The annual meeting of the Co-Partnership Scheme and the Hos- 
pital and Benevolent Fund in connection with the Aldershot Gas, 
Water, and District Lighting Company was held on Saturday, 
July 24. Mr. R. W. Edwards, Chairman and Managing Director 
of the Company, presided over the business meeting. The report 
of the Co-Partnership Committee stated that the savings account gave 
the figure of £875, and that no less than £11,120 had been passed 
through the account since 1913. The report of the Hospital and 
Benevolent Fund stated that the reserve fund stood at £218. The 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that, in spite 
of the coal strike, there had been no necessity to restrict the use 
of gas, and he did not see any necessity to warn their consumers 
to curtail their requirements. Notwithstanding difficulties of manu- 
facture, the average quality of their gas over the quarter ended June 30 
was 5264 B.Th.U., while their official standard was 525 B.Th.U. 
per c.ft. Unfortunately, continued Mr, Edwards, the co-partnership 
bonus was less for the year; being at the rate of 63 p.ct. This was 
due to the operation of the sliding-scale. He was afraid that, owing 
to the recent revision of the Company’s standard price to 14°4d. per 
therm, the co-partnership bonus would be further reduced in respect 
of the current year to £4 14s. p.ct. 


ie 





The Vale of Leven Gas Company, Ltd., Alexandria, have decided 
to pay a dividend of 8 p.ct. The price of gas, which is the same as 
last year, is fixed at 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. for ordinary consumers, 
and 3s. 9d. for prepayment consumers. 


Barrow Gas and Water Departments. 


In his annual report upon the finances of the Barrow Corporation, 
the Borough Treasurer states that during the three years ended 
March 31 last the income from the sale of gas, public lighting, resi- 
duals, and sundries has been: 1923-24, £97,207; 1924-25, £97,332; 
and 1925-26, £90,416. The sale of gas in 1925-26 produced ‘£1399 
less than the preceding year. Coke realized £4427 less, and tar and 
ammoniacal liquor 4/1177 less, while sulphate of ammonia showed 
an increase of 4573. The expenditure in respect of coal, oil, manu- 
facture and maintenance of works, and interest and sinking fund 
charges for the last three years has been: 1923-24, £92,921 ; 1924-25; 


497:773; and 1925-26, £92,145. The results for the three years 
are: 














—_— Gross Protit. Net Profit, Net Loss. 
| £ £ £ 
a ree 19,283 4,286 . 
ee oe ee ee 14,676 ee 44! 
RAE a te es a oe 13,314 | = 1,729 


During the past year the sum of £10,319 has been expended from 
the renewal fund; and at March 31 last the fund showed a de- 
ficiency of £3176. 


<i 
<> 





The Kirkintilloch Town Council have decided to supply gas to 
Milton and Lennoxtown if the District Committee pay the cost of ex- 


tending the main to these places from Kirkintilloch. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE 


COMPANY’S BILL. 


The Minimum Dividend. 


The Committee of the House of Lords (presided over by Ear! 
Beauchamp) who have been considering this Bill met on July 26 to 
approve a proviso to be inserted in the Bill to give effect to their 
decision (see ‘* JouRNAL ’’ for July 28, p. 212), Lhe proviso is to 
be added to the clause giving the Company authority to apply a 
minimum dividend of 5 p.ct. to the Ordinary Stock; and, in the torm 
in which it was-put torward by the Company, it empowered the 
Board of Trade, on the application of a local authority or the Com- 
pany, as the case might be, to annul, suspend, or reduce the mini- 
mum dividend, or to cancel such suspension, or increase the -mini- 
mum dividend again up to 5 p.ct., at periods of five years, ** if, 
having regard to any material change in the circumstances . . 
they think fit.” This last passage was the subject of discussion. 

The Hon. Evan Cuartertis, K.C. (for the London County Council 
and the Middlesex County Council), said he could not find, in the 
Committee’s decision, anything which constituted a justification of 
the words quoted. He understood the Committee’s decision to be 
that, at the end of five years, the minimum dividend was to be’ the 
subject of investigation, if the local authorities chose to take action 
in the matter, by the Board of Trade, but the Company had in- 
serted words which acted as a limitation of that decision, as he 
conceived it. As an example, he said that if, during the next five 
years, the Company paid the minimum dividend, but charged a price 
lor gas which was higher, were the sliding-scale in operation, than 
would entitle them to pay a 5 p.ct. dividend, it would not be said 
that this Was a material change in circumstances. If he had under- 
stood the Committee’s decision rightly, it was that the local authori- 
ties should be entitled to ask the Board of Trade to investigate again 
the principle of the minimum dividend—not because there had been 
any material change of circumstances, but because there had been 
an opportunity of seeing it in full operation. In an Order of the 
South Suburban Gas Company there was a clause which made pro- 
vision for reference to the Board of Trade after a period of five 
years; but in that clause there was no reference to any change of 
circumstances or any alteration of conditions. There was simply 
carte blanche liberty to apply to the Board of Trade, without any 
restriction at” all. : 

Mr. Artnur Moon (for the West Ham Corporation) and Mr. 
Epcar Macassry (for the East Ham Corporation) supported the 
contention that the words complained of should be omitted. 

Mr. H. P. MacMittan, K.C. (for the Company), observed they 
attached great importance to the words in question. Surely, he said, 
the only relevant subject for consideration at the expiration of five 
years would be anything which had not been placed before the 
Committee—something which had transpired in the interval which 
was material to the issue, and which ought to call for a revision 
or an alteration of the régime which the Committee had handed to 
the Company. He made no secret of the fact that the Company 
were desirous of excluding a rehearsal of all the arguments which 
had now been presented twice to Committees of Parliament; they 
desired to have the matter tested fairly on the experience. Surely 
it Was not suggested that the local authorities should be entitled to 
go to the Board of Trade if there had been no material change of 
circumstances since Parliament had pronounced upon it, or if the 
change were immaterial. The example which had been selected by 
Mr. Charteris was peculiarly unfortunate for the purpose. He (Mr. 
MacMillan) should think that there could be no more material 
change of circumstances than that during the five years’ period the 
Company had raised the price of gas to the consumers materially, 
and at the same time were paying a 5 p.ct. dividend. The most 
material change which could happen with regard to a gas under- 
taking was the raising of the price to the consumer; and if there 
were a rise of any consequence it would be a material change of 
circumstances upon which the local authorities would be entitled to 
found an application. The Committee were not merely providing 
lor one quinquennium, but for a series of quinquennia. Was it 
to be suid that each compartment of five years was not to be self- 
contained, but that they were to be entitled to rehearse matters which 
Were closed by a previous decision in order to get a reflected light 
upon the quinquennium actually under consideration? That would 
put the Board of Trade in the position of revising the policy of 
Parliament, which the Committee had declared, and, presumably, 
on the same materials. He pointed out also that if the Company 
applied to the Board of Trade to have a suspension annulled or the 
minimum dividend restored, they would have to assume exactly the 
same burden, and would have to show a material change of cir- 
cumstances. 

‘The CuarrMan, after further discussion, said that the Committee 
Wished to follow the precedent set in the South Suburban Order, and 
the words complained of, therefore, should be omitted. 

! proviso, as approved by the Committee, was as follows: 





Provided that (a) if at any time within one month after the ex- 


piration of a period of five years from the first day of March, 
1927, or of any succeeding period of five years, any authority 
(being a local authority within the meaning and for the pur- 
poses of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920) having jurisdiction 
vithin any part of the limits of supply for the time being of 
‘he Company shall apply to the Board of Trade for an Order 
‘nnulling or suspending the operation of the provisions of this 
section, or reducing the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum referred to 
therein, the Board of Trade may, if they think fit, make an 








Order annulling or suspending for such period as they may 
decide the operation of the said provisions, or reducing to such 
an extent as they may determine the said rate of 5 p.ct. pet 
annum. (b) If and so long as the operation of the said pro- 
visions is suspended or the said rate is reduced below 5 p.ct. 
per annum by virtue of any Order made under the foregoing 
proviso (a), and for the time being in force, the Company may 
at any time within one month after the expiration of any such 
period of five years as aforesaid apply to the Board of Trade 
for an Order cancelling such suspension or increasing such 
reduced rate; and the Board of Trade may (if they think fit) 
make an Order cancelling such suspension or increasing. such 
reduced rate to any rate not exceeding 5 p.ct. per annum. 
(c) Any Order of the Board of Trade under this proviso shall 
be made under and in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, with respect to the 
making of Special Orders, and (i) for the purposes of this 
proviso the expression ‘‘ the undertakers ’’ in the Schedule to 
that Act shall mean the applicants for the Order; and (ii) any 
such Order shall for all purposes be deemed to be a Special 
Order within the meaning of the said Act. (d) Any Order 
made under the foregoing proviso (a) or (b) shall, during the 
continuance thereof, have the same effect as if enacted in this 


Act. 


The date from which the proviso is to have effect—namely March 1, 
1927—was agreed upon by all parties concerned, it being pointed out 
that by March 1 in any year the complete accounts of the previous 
year would be available, and by March 1, 1932, which was the first 
date on which an application for revision could be made, complete 
accounts for the whole five years would be available. Also, the 
Company would not be embarrassed in the matter of the declaration 
of a dividend. 


<i 
< 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Progress of Bills. 


Bolton Corporation Bill and Mynyddisiwyn Urban District Council 
Bill: Returned from the Commons, with the amendments agreed to. 

Gas Light and Coke Company's Bill: Reported from the Select 
Committee, with amendments. Read the third time, passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 

London County Council (General Powers) Bill: Returned from the 
Commons, agreed to, with amendments. 

Swindon Corporation Bill: Read the third time, with the amend- 
ments. Passed, and sent to the Commons. Returned from the Com- 
mons, with the amendments agreed to. 





Special Orders. 

Birkenhead Corporation Gas Order, Dunstable Gas Order, and 
I1aslemere and District Gas Order: Approved. 

Burgess Hill and St. John’s Common Gas Order, and Grays and 
Tilbury Gas Order: Report from the Special Orders Committee that 
no petition had been presented praying to be heard against these 
Orders, and that there was nothing in them to which it was necessary 
to call the attention of the House. 

Mossley Gas Order : Petition deposited on behalf of the Saddleworth 
Urban District Council. 


” 
<> 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Bill : 





Bolton Corporation Lords 


agreed to. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill: Reported, with amendments, 
from the Local Legislation Committee. 


amendments considered, and 


Swindon Corporation Bill: Lords amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 
Gas Regulation Act. 
Gas (Amending Orders) Rules, 1926: Copy presented, 
Special Orders. 
Birkenhead Corporation Gas Order, Dunstable Gas Order; and 


Haslemere and District Gas Order: Approved. 


<i 
—— 





Thornton-le-Fylde Gas-Works Results.—Speaking at a meeting 
of the Thornton-le-Fylde District Council, Mr. Bailey said they haa 
reason for satisfaction with the results of the working of the gus 
undertaking. In spite of an increased cost of coal, a reduction in 
the price of residuals, and heavier charges for interest and sinking 
fund, there was a net profit of ‘41934, against £1430 for the previous 
year. This result was due to an increased consumption of gas, equal 
to 20 p.ct., and a dim ‘ution in unaccounted-for gas, which was 
under 3 p.ct., against 7 p.ct. average for the previous three years. 
The Department had also borne the cost of special renewals of plant 
amounting to £443. The price charged—4s. per 1000 c.ft.—was 
low; but the coal dispute and the introduction of electricity precluded 
any further reduction during the current year. 
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HELPS v. THE OLDHAM CORPORATION. 


Judgment for the Corporation on the Claim and Counterclaim, with Costs. 


Mr. George Helps, Engineer and Manager of the Nuneaton Gas 
Company, lost his action in the Chancery Division against the Old- 
ham Corporation. Judgment was given on Wednesday, July 28, by 
Mr. Justice Lawrence, who had taken some time to consider the 
arguments and evidence, the hearing of which occupied over three 
weeks. 

Mr. Helps asked for an account from the Oldham Corporation, 
the defendants in the dispute, of the royalties due to him for the use 
of his inventions for the maintenance of low-grade gas. In the al- 
ternative, he asked for damages for alleged breach of contract, and 
an injunction restraining the Corporation from using his ideas and 
inventions at any but their Higginshaw Works, In reply, the Old- 
ham Corporation counterclaimed for damages for an alleged breach 
of an agreement under which Mr. Helps guaranteed, they said, that 
the plant at the Higginshaw Works would yield a minimum of 
15 million B.Th.U. per ton of coal used. 

In his judgment, Mr. Justice Lawrence remarked that the plaintiff 
in the action was an ardent advocate of the use of low-grade gas. 
He said it could be more cheaply manufactured than high-grade gas, 
just as easily distributed, and would give a better service to the con- 
sumer, because he could make more efficient use of it. Mr. Helps’s 
slogan, said the Judge, was ‘* one thermal unit is as good as 
another,’? meaning that a thermal unit of low-grade gas was equal 
to, or, indeed, of more use than, a thermal unit of high-grade gas. 
He claimed that, for town supply, low-grade gas was the best, and 
was the gas of the future. This allegation was challenged, it being 
said that there was little or nothing*in the plaintiff's suggestions 
which was unknown to the gas industry in 1918, when the. agree- 
ment in question was signed. 

‘** It is clear,’’ proceeded Mr. Justice Lawrence, ‘‘ that the ques- 
tion of the manufacture of low-grade gas has been the subject of 
considerable research, and has given rise to much discussion in the 
gas industry. Mr. Helps has been a prolific inventor, and has ob- 
tained numerous patents. As a result of demonstration, Mr. Parry 
and Mr. Duxbury, of the Oldham Corporation gas undertaking, were 
convinced that it would be advantageous to the Corporation to set 
up a plant which would test Mr. Helps’s propositions. Accordingly, 
on June 12, 1918, Mr. Helps proposed that a new plant should be 
erected at Oldham, according to his own specifications, for the pro- 
duction of auxiliary gas for mixture with the coal gas the Corpora- 
tion were already manufacturing. And after discussion the, Cor- 
poration decided to obtain a licence from Mr. Helps for the adoption 
of his ideas; to make a contract with Gas Distribution, Ltd., 
for the instalment of a ‘ Pleno’ plant at Higginshaw, and to make 
a contract with the same firm for the supply of certain hotplates 
and burners. 

‘* Under the agreement made in consequence of this decision, the 
Oldham Corporation secured the right to test Mr. Helps’s ideas be- 
fore adoption, and they agreed to pay him royalties in case of adop- 
tion; the plaintiff agreeing to make certain allowances or payments 
in case the plant at Higginshaw did not give the guaranteed results. 
The erection of that plant was duly completed, and it was not dis- 
puted that it was intended to be used with coal, and to act as a 
complete gasification plant. Mr. Helps had maintained that, when 
so used, destructive distillation would take place in the retort, and 
the resultant gas would be higher in calorific value than ordinary 
producer gas. Everybody concerned with the plant and its working 
did all that was humanly possible, in the hope of making it a suc- 
cess, but after three months’ working it was so completely blocked- 
up that it had to*be stopped for three weeks, in order that it could 
be cleaned. It is plain from the evidence that the Nuneaton 
plant differs essentially in design and construction from the Oldham 
plant, and the method of working the Nuneaton plant is not the same 
as that which obtained at Oldham. The results obtained at Nuneaton 
afforded no criterion of the results that had been, or could be, ob- 
tained at Higginshaw. No distinctive distillation of the coal had 
taken place in the Higginshaw plant; and I am jot satisfied that 
the gas produced was of higher calorific value than gas made in an 
ordinary producer plant worked as that plant should be. Mr. Helps’s 
plant, as constructed, could not be satisfactorily worked on coal.” 

Regarding the tests carried out at Oldham subsequent to the hear- 
ing of the case in December last, the plaintiff had requested the de- 
fendants to provide (1) a separate steam supply at the base of the 
four generators which were served by the two superheaters, (2) a 
liquor spray to operate on the generated gas just after it emerged 
from the generator and before it was introduced into the superheater, 
and (3) a steam supply at the bottom of the superheaters. The de- 
fendants complied with the third request, but objected to the first 
and second, on the ground that if complied with the design and 
method of operating the plant would be altered and the test would, 
therefore, not be a fair test of the plant as originally designed and 
constructed. On the other hand, the defendants requested the plaintiff 
to allow separate calorimeters to be placed on the retort and generator 
gas pipes and’on the joint retort and generator main, and also to 
allow the defendants’ expert to take the temperature of the coal in 
the retort during the tests. Both requests were refused by the plain- 
tiff, who contended that he was not concerned with the question of 
the different calorific values of the retort and generator gases or with 
the question whether any distillation of the coal took place in the 
retort. 

In his Lordship’s opinion, it was a pity that the parties adopted 





this attitude toward one another, which seemed to have been br: ught 
about by a misunderstanding. ‘The request by the plaintiff to have 
steam provided at the bottom of the two generators and in the su aes 
heaters, and a liquor spray in the generator gas pipe, seemed to him 
not only to confirm the conclusion at which he had arrived—that the 
plant as designed and constructed could not be satisfactorily worked 
on coal—but also that the plaintiff and his experts were aware of the 
fact. As the tests could not be worked with the plant in the con- 
dition in which it was originally designed and constructed, it could 
int his Lordship’s opinion, have done no harm to the defendants’ case 
if they had acceded to the plaintiff’s request, and allowed him to 
make a further alteration. 

The plaintiff's refusal to allow calorimeters to be fixed to the retort 
and generator gas mains, or to allow temperatures to be taken in the 
retort, seemed to point to his being afraid that he might thereby be 
proved to have been wrong in his theory as to destructive distillation 
of coal taking place in the retorts at Oldham. 

In a 96 hours’ test, the eight generators, the two superheaters 
and the two condenser-scrubbers were in operation. During this test 
the plaintiff and Dr. Davidson became dissatisfied with the results 
shown, and eventually, after the test had proceeded for about 
48 hours, the plaintiff and Dr. Davidson formally withdrew from it 
Notwithstanding the withdrawal of thé plaintiff and his expert the 
defendants continued the 96 hours’ test and brought it to its con- 
clusion. After such withdrawal, the defendants made tests of the 
temperature in two of the retorts, from which it appeared that the 
temperature did nét go appreciably higher than 100° C. except on 
one occasion in one of the retorts, when it went up to about 260° C, 
at a depth of 8 ft. 6 in. down the retort, which at that time was 
nearly empty of coal. Having regard to the short time during 
which the coal remained in the retort, it was plain that the tempera- 
ture in the retorts was wholly insufficient for any distillation of the 
coal in the retort. 

His Lordship was not concerned to decide whether the Higgin- 
shaw plant was, or was not, a complete gasification plant. The 
licence which governed the rights of the parties was silent as to the 
manner in which the plant was to operate. All the plaintiff had 
guaranteed was that it would yield 20 million B.Th.U. per ton 
of coal, and if it did not yield 15 million B.Th.U. he would pay the 
Corporation one-quarter of the amount expended on the plant by way 
of liquidated damages. The “‘ Pleno” plant at Higginshaw was, 
however, badly designed and, in his (the Judge’s) opinion, indus- 
trially impracticable when coal was used as the producing fuel. In 
1921 the calorific value of the gas supplied by the Oldham Corpora- 
tion fell as low as 375 B.Th.U. per c.ft., but this afterwards rose 
until, last year, it- was 411 B.Th.U. In those circumstances, the 
question arose whether Mr. Helps was entitled to any royalties. 
Treating the licence as confined to the use of the ‘‘ Pleno ”’ plant, 
and paying no attention to the fact that this plant was not the sub- 
ject of letters patent, it had been clearly proved that the Corporation 
of Oldham had never installed or adopted the plant at any other of 
their gas-works within the meaning of clause 3 of the agreement. 
In addition, the Corporation had never decided to adopt the inven- 
tion. In those circumstances, no royalties were, in his judgment, 
payable in respect of the use of the plant at Higginshaw. 

_ With regard to the gas patent No. 111,495, his Lordship said he 
did not feel at liberty to hold that the licence did not apply to it, 
but the time for the payment of royalties had not yet commenced, 
because the test period for the ‘‘ Pleno ’’ plant had not terminated. 
As the plant could not be worked commercially with coal, he was of 
opinion that the Corporation did not, and ‘could not, obtain the 
guaranteed minimum of 15 million B.Th.U. per ton of coal used. 
Consequently, the defendants were not liable for the payment of royal- 
ties, nor had there been any wrongful or illegal use by the Corpora- 
tion of any information of a confidential nature such as entitled Mr. 
Helps to damages. As a matter of fact, he:did not think Mr. Helps 
had disclosed to the Corporation anything which, in 1918, was a 
useful contribution to the knowledge of the gas industry. As he 
was of opinion. that the Corporation had not obtained the guaranteed 
minimum of 15 million B.Th.U. per ton of coal used, it followed, 
as a matter of course, that the Corporation were entitled to succeed 
on their counterclaim for a quarter of the amount expended on the 
plant. The action would, therefore, be dismissed with costs against 
Mr. Helps, and judgment entered with costs for the Corporation for 
the sum of £4257 9s. 3d. 


<> 
—_ 


Embezzlement Charge. 


Henry Francis Murphy, formerly collector of the Dundalk (Co. 
Louth) Gas Company, has been returned for trial to the next Circuit 
Court, charged with the embezzlement of £535, the property of the 
Company. Giving evidence at a Special Court, Mr. George Airth, 
the Manager, said the accused had been employed by the Company 
from Oct. 6, 1921, until June 1 last, when the discrepancies were 
discovered. At the end of the last March quarter, witness noticed 
that the outstanding accounts were increasing. After the current 
accounts for March had been made out, witness personally added 
all arrears on individual customers’ accounts, and the collector re- 
made out the accounts, substituting them for those that witness had 
already prepared. On June 1 witness again sent out copies of the 
accounts, and then found the defalcations.. The following day the ac- 
cies admitted he had done wrong, and that: he owed the Compan) 
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BROKEN SOCKET ON A LARGE GAS MAIN. 


The newspapers nine or ten days ago had prominent accounts— 
some iliustrated—of work which was proceeding in Commercial Road, 
E. (near Limehouse Church), in searching for an escape of gas. The 
notices were somewhat embellished by the reporters, certain _of 
whom incidentally enlarged the number of men employed on the job 
from 30 to between 200 Sand 300. That little departure from truth is 
a fair exemplification of other statements which were published. 

The plain facts are these: Several complaints were received by 
the Commercial Gas Company, about noon last Friday week ; the 
presence of gas being reported at premises along the Commercial Road 
between Lowell Street and Burdett Road. In addition to the mains 
of the Commercial Gas Company, the Gas Light and Coke Company 
have a 48-in. main there; and they were advised of the escape. 
joint examination was made by representatives of both Companies. 
It was decided to open four holes covering a distance of some 400 
yards. When the concrete had been broken up, gas was found in 
evidence in the hole nearest Salmons Lane. Excavation was con- 
tinied at this point; and the other openings were left to ventilate 
the ground. The gas was being carried along the road by the ducts 
containing the tramway cables; and these ducts and the sewer were 
ventilated by raising the covers of several manholes. The 48-in. 
main is under the tramway tracks at this point; and as the tramway 
is constructed on the conduit system, it was necessary to open between 
the two sets of raiis, and drive under them to the joint on the main. 

After working day and night from the Friday to Monday with 
gangs of thirty men, and making several more openings, the escape 
was found to be due to a split socket—the fracture extending some 
3 ft. 6 in. from the face. This was patched-up by a plate and bands; 
and when we were in communication with Mr. Stephen Lacey, the 
Distributing Engineer to the Gas Light and Coke Company, last 
week, preparations were being made to cut out the pipe, and repair 
with a pipe and collar. The escaping gas was fired several times; 
but the flames were quickly extinguished by partially filling-in the 
opening, and beating out with sacks. 


_ 
—— 


FEDERATION SULPHATE PRICES. 
September—May. 


The British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd., in the course 
of a circular letter say: 





“Owing to the coal stoppage our production has been greatly 
reduced and is fully sold until the end of August. For this reason 
September is the earliest month for which we are quoting prices to 
farmers. Our new prices represent a reduction of about 4,1 per ton, 
or 7} p.ct., ascompared with last year’s prices. The unit of nitrogen 
in sulphate of ammonia at the average of these prices costs about 11s., 
so that nitrate of soda containing 15 p.ct. of nitrogen would have to 
be sold at 478 10s. 6d. per ton delivered to your nearest station to be 
on the same level. 

** Even if there is an early resumption of work in the coal mines, 
it will take many months for the coke-ovens to reach their normal 
output of sulphate of ammonia again; and for this reason we cannot 
guarantee that sufficient supplies will be availab’e in any given month. 
It is, therefore, desirable that orders should be placed with us imime- 
diately for the whole of the season. 

“We reserve the right to raise our prices at any time by sending 
out a printed notice to that effect. Any such increase in price will 
apply to all orders received after the date of issue of the notice. 

“In response to the numerous requests from farmers and others 
that we shou'd simplify our method of pricing sulphate of ammonia, 
we have decided in future to guarantee a minimum percentage of 
20°60 nitrogen for neutral quality, instead of selling on the basis of 
21'10 p.ct., with reductions in price for any deficiency. As the bulk 
of our deliveries will continue to contain from 20°90 to 21°10 p.ct. 
of nitrogen, the alteration in the guarantee will not involve any lower- 
ing of quality, but will serve to standardize the price. 

“We have also decided to abolish the allowance for taking delivery 
ex-works, and instead to sell any quantity from 1 ton upwards ex- 
works at the same price as a 4-ton lot carriage-paid to buyer’s sta- 
tion. Lots of less than 4 tons delivered by rail or water will be 
charged for at higher rates. 

“We offer to sell sulphate of ammonia for home agricultural use 
at the following prices for delivery in: 
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per ton for neutral quality guaranteed to contain 20°60 p.ct. 
; quality guarar 
weight, and not to contain more than 0°25 p.ct. of free acid, 
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and to be in readily friable condition at the time of delivery, delivered 

to consumer’s nearest station or wharf in Great Britain (or f.o.b. 

British port when the ultimate destination is Isle cf Man) for prompt 

cash payment in lots of 4 tons and upwards, packed in single bags 

— ing about 2 cwt. net, to be supplied free to sellers, tare allowed. 
en 


redit is given, a reasonable extra charge may be made, but 
the discount allowed for prompt payment should be quoted on the in- 
Voice. The above prices will also apply to deliveries of 1 ton and up- 
Wards ev-works or ex-store to buyer’s road vehicle.” 

A stotement of conditions follows. 





The sixth annual sports of the Bristol Gas Company Athletic 
— were held on Saturday, July 17. Lady E. Davies distributed 
@ prizes, 
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NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


There have appeared in the ‘‘ London Gazette’ the following 
notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under the Act. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 


Budleigh Salterton Gas Company, Ltd. 


To extend the limits of supply, to make provisions as to price 
chargeable, to authorize the raising of further capital, to enable the 
Company to establish profit-sharing, and for other purposes. 


Warrington Corporation. 


To enable the Corporation to borrow further money for the pur- 
poses of the gas undertaking. 


DECLARATION OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 
Southport Corporation.—470 B.Th.U. (Nov. 1.) 


—_ 
>_> 


PLANT EXTENSION AT SUUTHPORT GAS-WORKS. 
Ministry of Health Inquiry. 

At the Southport Town Hall, on Thursday last, an inquiry was 
conducted on behalf of the Minister of Health by Mr. R. C. 
M.Inst.C.E., into an application by the Southport Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 440,000 for the installation of new plant at the 
gas-works. The Town Clerk (Mr. J. E. Jarratt) appeared on behali 
of the Corporation, and others present included Alderman Trounson, 
J.P. (Chairman of the Gas Committee), Mr. John Bond, O.B.k. 
(Gas Engineer), and Mr. A. Hobson (Borough Treasurer). 

fhe Town Cverk said the application included an item of £1500 
for a new showroom which the Gas Committee recently opened. It 
was originally contemplated in accordance with the application that 
this expenditure should be incurred out of capital. The Gas Com- 
mittee, however, had paid the sum out of revenue, so that it might 
be taken that the item was withdrawn from the application. The 
main items in the application were for the improvement of the car- 
bonizing plant. In ig12 the Corporation put up 40 new vertical 
retorts, and since that date the undertaking had been extremely suc- 
cessful. ‘The manutacture of gas had increased by over 222 million 
c.ft. per annum. The Gas Engineer had come to the conclusion that 
it was desirable that the carbonizing capacity of the works should be 
immediately increased. There was, of course, for his consideration, 
the alternative of dealing with it by increasing storage capacity, but, 
although the gas estate had at the moment only a limited storage 
capacity, which was equivalent of half-a-day’s winter supply of gas, 
the alternative of increasing storage capacity was one which involved 
so much capital, which, as compared with increasing the carbonizing 
plant, could not be said to be of a productive type, that the Gas 
Engineer had no hesitation in recommending that the way to deal 
with not only the present demand, but the contemplated increased 
demand, was to raise the productive capacity of the works in the 
manner proposed. The total working costs of production would be 
reduced by more up-to-date and efficient plant, and the price of gas, 
which was at present a low one in comparison with prices of other 
undertakings, would, under the proposal, in the end be substantially 
modified. 

Mr. Bonp said he had been Engineer and Manager of the Cor- 
poration gas-works for 22 years, and was a Past-President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. In 1912 the Corporation made their 
last improvement of the carbonizing plant, and the whole of the 
expenditure in respect of that had now been repaid. They considered 
the question of increased storage capacity very carefully. They had 
found that it would cost approximately 4/45,000 to put in 2,500,000 
c.ft. capacity, and they had come to the conclusion that the money 
would be better spent on carbonizing plant. They could obtain a 
vertical retort installation for the manufacture of 2 million c.ft. of 
gas per day at a cost of approximately £(35,000. He wanted the car- 
buretted water gas plant solely as an auxiliary. The increase in the 
demand made on gas since their last extension had been 222,716,000 
c.ft. In 1912, the gas manufactured was 548 million c.ft. and to- 
day it was 771 millions. The demand to-day in the winter time was 
about 33 million c.ft. per day, and the present output of the 

The shortage was being made up 





Cox, 


plant was 2 million c.ft. per day. 
by working the carburetted water gas plant at full capacity, The capi- 
tal charge of gas per 1000 c.ft. was 4s. 4°6d. He had taken the returns 
of some 66 municipal concerns, and their average capital cost was 
7s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. Besides the carbonization plant, they 
proposed a clinker and coke separating plant. By putting down plant 
at a cost of some £1500, they would be able to save about £)600 a 
year on this particular scheme. Then they proposed a coke handling 
and grading plant. This was for the domestic consumption of coke. 
Mr. Bond said they were selling gas to the ordinary consumer at 
72d. per therm, less 5 p.ct. discount if paid within the month. This 
was a low price. He had taken out the returns from 350 gas under- 
takings, and the average price was 1s. per therm. 

Information having been given by Mr. Bond on a number of other 
details relating to the application, the inquiry was closed. 





Gas Profits at Dewsbury.—The County Borough of Dewsbury 
draft gas revenue account for the year ended March 31 shows a 
gross profit of £20,848; and after providing for interest and sinking 
fund, there is a net profit of £5608. During the year there has been 
a saving in the cost of manufacture of £6609, and an increased 
revenue by the sale of gas of £1759. 
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NORWICH SPECIAL ORDER INQUIRY. 


Proposals of the British Gas Light Company, Ltd. 


A public inquiry was held in the Council Chamber of the Guild- 
hall; Norwich, on ‘Tuesday of last week, by Mr. James F. Ronca 
(Director of Gas Administration at the Board of Trade), into an 
application by the British Gas Light Company, Ltd., for a Special 
Order under section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act in respect of 
their Norwich undertaking. 


The Order has for its object to confer various powers upon the 
Company; but the portion which gave rise to the main part of the 
discussion was that which seeks an extension of the Company’s 
limits of supply (under conditions which were fully explained at the 
hearing) so as to embrace districts at present served by certain non- 
statutory gas companies. Another provision is to enable the Com- 
pany to charge .to the Norwich undertaking the capitat cost of the 
acquisition and development of the Wymondham Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Ltd., or other undertakings. 

Mr. AuBREY Brauroy WINSER (of Messrs. Sherwood & Co.) ap- 
peared for the British Gas Light Company; and there were with 
him Mr. A. W. Brookes (the Secretary) and Mr. THomas GLOVER 
(Engineer of the Norwich Station), Mr. Henry Woodall (the Chair- 
man of the Company) sent his regrets at his inability to be present, 
owing to the fact that he had had to leave for Copenhagen, on 
business relating to gas supply in Denmark. Mr. Aan BELL (in- 
structed by Messrs. Wilkinson & Davies) represented the North 
Walsham Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd.; and Mr. H. C. 
Davies (the Clerk) appeared on behalf of the Norfolk County Coun- 
cil, The Town CLerk watched the proceedings in the interests of 
the Corporation of Norwich. 


EXTENDED LIMITS OF SUPPLY. 





Mr. WINSER, in opening, drew attention to the principal features 
of the Order, and to the Schedule indicating the extended limits of 
supply sought by the Company. He said that no objection had been 
taken in a general way to the extension of limits. The Corpora- 
tion did raise a point; but this was only to make sure that any 
extension should not adversely affect the price of gas within the 
city. That objection had been met by the addition of the following 
proviso : 

Provided that the Company shall not supply gas within the added 
limits upon terms or at a price which would cause any in- 
crease in the price paid for gas by consumers within the enxist- 
ing limits or any part thereof or deprive those consumers of the 
benefit of any reduction in the price of gas which they might 
otherwise obtain. 

In certain limited portions of the extended area now under considera- 
tion there were at the present time unauthorized. undertakings sup- 
plying gas; and the clause, which had been framed with a know- 
ledge of their existence, provided that: 

The Company shall not supply gas within any part of the parishes 
mentioned in the first column of the Second Schedule to this 
Order so long as the body or persons mentioned in the second 
column thereof or their successors in business shall provide a 
continuous supply of gas to the inhabitants of the respective 
parishes save with the consent of such bodies or persons re- 
spectively or their successors in business. 

SECOND SCHEDULE, 
Parish, 
Attleborough . . 
Aylsham... . 


Undertaking. 
Attleborough Gas Company, Ltd. 
Aylsham Gas Company, Ltd. 
North Walsham . North Walsham Gas Light and Coke Co,, Ltd. 
Mundesley. .. . 
~ soe alle } Mundesley and Holt Gas Company, Ltd, 


Loddon. ... +) 
Chedgrave. .. .f 


Of the five unauthorized undertakings mentioned in the Second 
Schedule, objections were lodged by two, and one only appeared to 
be heard at the inquiry. 


Loddon Gas Consumers’ Company, Ltd. 


OTHER CLAUSES. 


By the next clause the Company sought to charge as expenditure 
on capital account on the Norwich undertaking all moneys expended 
by them in the acquisition and development of the undertaking, pro- 
perty, or business of the Wymondham Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Ltd., or in the acquisition of any other gas undertaking, pro- 
perty, or business within the added limits. The purchase of the 
Wymondham Company was made by the parent Company; and the 
desire now was to charge the money involved to the undertaking 
at Norwich, so that the purchase should form part of that under- 
taking. In the first instance, objection was taken to this by the 
Norwich Corporation; but it had since been withdrawn. Clause 6 
provided that the price of gas in the added area should be the same 
as that in the outer area of the existing limits; and by clause 7 
the Company sought statutory power to manufacture and store gas 
and work-up residual products on lands which had been purchased 
by them, and which had been in the past used for the purpose of 
manufacturing gas, but without statutory authority. The intention 
of the Company was not, he understood, to manufacture gas there, 
but to use the site for storing and boosting gas. At the present 
time gas was being sent from the Norwich manufacturing plant. 
The next clause gave power to purchase additional lands by agree- 
ment. He thought he was correct in saying that at present the 
Company, so far as their Norwich undertaking was concerned, had 
no power to acquire lands by agreement, other than those which 
were scheduled to their various Acts and Orders; and they asked 








by this clause for authority to acquire land not exceeding in the 
whole 10 acres for general subsidiary purposes, which did not jp. 
clude the manufacture of gas. The Norwich Corporation raised a 
point on this, but the objection had been met. An amendment had 
been added which gave the Corporation such rights as owners would 
have if they owned property within 300 yards of the lands concerned, 
In the next clause the Company took power, as they might think 
fit, to make up their balance-sheet to Dec. 31 or June 30. 

Then in clause 10 they had a model form of clause empowering 
the Company to supply gas or to take gas in bulk; and to meet 
an objection that was raised, the Company had added the following ; 


Provided that the Company shall not supply gas under any such 
contract beyond the limits of supply if and so long as such 
supply would interfere with the supply of gas within those 
limits. 





Clause 16, ‘‘ Relief from obligation to supply,’’ had been objec 
to by the Corporation, but the objection was not being pressed. 
was in modified form what used to be a model clause, and it was 
aimed at giving the Company relief in certain circumstances from 
the statutory obligation to supply gas when it was demanded by a 
new customer. Clause 17, “* As to construction and placing of pipes, 
&c.’’—avhich was to enable the Company to ensure a satisfactory 
supply of gas to their consumers—was also a very usual form of 
clause; but it was objected to by the Railway Company, whose 
objection was met by the addition of a stipulation that : 


The provisions of this section relating to pipes and the fittings 
thereof shall not apply to any pipes or fittings belonging to a 
railway company or railway committee and laid or placed, or 
intended to be laid or placed, in any premises (not being a 
dwelling-house or premises appurtenant to a dwelling-house) 
of that company or committee 

(a) elsewhere than between the main of the Company and the 
meter, or 

(b) between such main and the meter unless and except so far 
as such pipes or fittings are covered over or intended to be 
covered over, 


THE NORTHAMPTON CLAUSE. 


Turning to the objections raised against the Order, Mr. Winser 
dealt first with that of the Norfolk County Council. The Council 
asked, he said, for additional protection with respect to county 
bridges within the proposed area of supply, in the form of a pro- 
vision that if any county bridges required at any future time altera- 
tion or reconstruction the removal and relaying of any gas mains 
should be carried out at the cost of the promoters. As to this, 
his contention was that the position of highway authorities had 
recently become stabilized. In November last the Northampton- 
shire County Council sought to make a test case, in order to estab- 
lish what were the rights of highway authorities in connection with 
a public utility undertaking. The matter was then discussed at 
great length before a House of Lords Committee, with the result 
that the Committee decided that the general protection given by the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, was sufficient, and that the only 
protection to which the County Council were entitled was a_ very 
minor and trivial concession which the promoters had, indeed, offered 
to give them, The Company felt in this case that, as that was the 
latest decision of Parliament, they had no alternative but to say 
they would be willing to give such protection to the Norfolk County 
Council as Parliament had decided should be given in the case of 
the Northamptonshire County Council. The Company regarded it 
as useless to discuss the matter further. They did not feel that 
they could depart from what Parliament had found was the proper 
protection to give to a highway authority.* 

Mr. Ronca: I shall need a good deal of convincing to get away 
from the Northampton decision. 

Mr. Davies said the position was that, with the increase in 
modern methods of transport, the County Council were every year 
requiring to reconstruct a great number of county bridges; and if 
only the money was available, they would be proceeding with this 
work even more quickly. Where the moving of electric cables or 
gas mains was involved, the Council did not see why they should be 
put to additional expense. The cables or mains were there for the 
purpose of obtaining a profit, and so their presence should not in- 
volve an increased burden on the ratepayers. In Electricity Orders 
they had had a clause agreed. He did not accept the statement that 
the matter was stabilized to-day, because it was still under discus- 
sion. The clause agreed to by the promoters of Electricity Orders 
could be also agreed to by the gas companies. 

Mr. Winser replied that they must accept the position as it ap- 
peared to-day. Undertakers were in the hands of the particular 
Department to which their application might be made; and the case 
of an Electricity Order did not affect the matter now under dis- 
cussion. 


Tue Case oF NortH WaALSHAM. 


Proceeding, Mr. Winser referred to the objection lodged by the 
North Walsham Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. That Com- 
pany objected to the inclusion of the urban district of North Walsham 
within the British Gas Light Company’s limits. They urged that 
the urban district was now, and had been, furnished with an ade- 





* The proceedings before the House of Lords Committee on the Northamp- 
ton Gas Order will be found reported in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ for Dec, 2, 1925, 
(p. 595), and Dec. 16_(p. 737). 
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quate and continuous supply by them. They ‘might have modelled 
their undertaking on lines laid down by gas legislation; but they 
were, of course, under none of the obligations imposed by that legis- 
jation. Consumers had no right to demand a supply. The North 
Walsham Company ‘asked that the urban district in which they sup- 
plied gas should be deleted from the Order. 

Mr. Bett said he was prepared to contend that this particular 
Order which was asked for by the British Gas Light Company was 
not such an Order as ought to be made by the Board of Trade under 
existing Gas Acts or legislation. Of course, the Board of Trade had 
complete powers; but on the proper construction of the Gas Regu- 
lation Act he held that they ought not to make the Order. 

Mr. WiNSER said there could be no question of the powers of the 
Board of Trade. It might contravene the intentions of gas legisla- 
tion if one super-imposed one statutory area upon another; but 
such a case would not be on all fours with the one now before them, 
where they were dealing with an unauthorized undertaking having 
no area and no statutory rights, so far as gas legislation was con- 
cerned. Gas legislation took no cognizance whatever of such an 
undertaking. It was contended by this Company that the proposals 
were unnecessary, unfair, and oppressive, inasmuch as there was 
no provision for the protection of the Gas Company’s interests. 
The promoters had asked the Company what sort of protection they 
would like. Then the North Walsham Urban District Council had 
raised objections which were intended to support mainly those of 
the Gas Company. The Council said they had been satisfactorily 
supplied by the North Walsham Company; and they considered the 
proposal in the Order to which they objected as both unnecessary 
and inexpedient. The Loddon Gas Consumers’ Company, Ltd., had 
also lodged an objection to the Order; but as they were not repre- 
sented at the inquiry, he did not propose to take up time over their 
objection. 

Mr. A. W. Brookes (Secretary to the British Gas Light Com- 
pany) said the inclusion of the large area in the Order did not 
necessarily mean that tHe Company would extend all over it. They 
would extend to these areas gradually, as it became an economic 
proposition to do so. The present works at Norwich were capable 
of meeting any demands that might arise from extension to the new 
area. The Norwich Works had of recent years been considerably 
enlarged. In fact, the Company had spent over £200,000 on ex- 
tending them. The outputs of the five undertakings mentioned in 
the Schedule ranged between 4 and 12 million c.ft. a year; whereas 
that of the Norwich undertaking was over 800 millions. All through, 
the intention of his Company had been not to inconvenience these 
non-statutory undertakings; and it was felt that the Order would 
not prejudice them in any way. He felt certain his Directors would 
be prepared, if it would meet the objection of the North Walsham 
Company, to leave out the word ‘‘ continuous ’’ from the proviso 
already quoted, relating to these unauthorized companies. Since his 
Company took over the Wymondham Works, the output of gas had 
substantially increased. In fact, their extension to that area had 
been beneficial both to themselves and to the consumers in that area. 
Frequently small undertakings could not themselves afford the initial 
capital expenditure required to provide extensions for would-be con- 
sumers of gas. 

Mr. Bev (in cross-examination): Who is to determine when the 
North Walsham Company are supplying gas, or when they are not? 

Witness: It is a question of fact. You are either supplying or 
you are not. 

Supposing someone in our area says: ‘‘ 
the North Walsham Company reply, ‘‘ We 
reasons,’’ will you come along and say : 
not supplying gas; you have broken 
selves are going to supply gas? ’-—We mean when your Company 
cease to supply gas. So long as you are lighting this place, we 
should not think of intruding on your ground w ithout coming to an 
agreement with you. 

Where does that appear in the Order? ‘There is nothing there 
as to who is to decide.—We have endeavoured to put the matter 
plainly. We do not wish to come into your area so long as you are 
supplying gas there, except with your consent. 

Re-examined: He had no doubt it was possible to determine 
Whether an undertaking was supplying gas or not. If a gas com- 
pany were functioning, there was a gas supply; dnd if they were 
shut down, there was no gas supply. This was’ his Company’s 
meaning. It would be possible to have some independent person 
who would decide whether or not the works were functioning. 

Mr. Winser: If it were said that the Board of Trade should 


Supply me with gas,’’ and 
cannot do it for financial 
* North Walsham, you are 
the condition, and we our- 


decide, would your Company object? 

Witness: Not in the slightest. 

Mr. Bett said he appeared also on behalf of the North Walsham 
Urban District Council, and he was prepared with evidence to 
show t! 


it the public need for gas in that area was now, and always 
had bec 1, Satisfied. He did’ not know whether it was necessary to 
call this evidence. 

Mr. Ronca: I should have thought that the relevant evidence 
Was not so much what has been done—because I have gathered it 
is admitted that a satisfactory supply has been given—but what 
assurance there is that the supply will continue to be satisfactory. 

Mr. \VinseR: We have no information either adverse to or in 


favour the Company. 
ee! LL remarked that it would perhaps be better if he called 
evidence, 

Mr. 4. W. Burton (Chairman of the North Walsham Urban Dis- 
trict Co incil) said he considered that the Company gave an ab- 
Solutely s; satisfactory supply. He had no complaint whatever to make 
regardin: 9 
me. hi, T. Empson (Clerk to the North Walsham Urban Dis- 
Pi Covi cil) stated that he had known the place all his life, and 
thi Gas Company had always given an adequate supply in the most 

ickly populated part of the town. 


As building had been carried 
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out, the mains had been extended to meet the demands. The Coun- 
cil were satisfied with the work that had been done by the Com- 
pany. 

Mr. J. A. Ogilvy, resident for the last eighteen years in North 
Walsham, and Managing Director of a steam laundry there, which 
was supplied with gas by the Company, said the Company had al- 
ways been most attentive in méeting his demands. In other direc- 
tions, also, the Company had displayed readiness to meet new de- 
mands. 

Mr. A. Walker (who had lived in North Walsham for. fifty years, 
and had been a member of the Urban District Council for thirty 
years) stated that in the past the Company had met the demands 
upon them, and they should be able to do so in the future. He 
did not see the need for any change in this respect. 

Mr. John Dixon (Secretary.and Manager of the North Walsham 
Gas Company) gave evidence to the effect that in the past fourteen 
years the population of the town had decreased slightly—from 4254 
in 1911, to 4155 in 1925. It was an agricultural area; and speaking 
from lifelong experience of ‘he district, he did not anticipate any 
great increase in population. The Company were formed in 1839. 
Since 1891 there had been a considerable sum of money spent in im- 
provements; and the undertaking was in a satisfactory financial 
position. Last year the dividend was 43 p.ct., and the year before 
that 5 p.ct. He saw no reason why the Company should not con- 
tinue to be able to meet demands. With their plant they could 
supply twice as much gas as they were doing at the present time. 

In cross-examination, witness was closely pressed to say how his 
Company would be prejudiced by the proposals of the British Gas 
Light Company, and finally he said that if anyone else came along 
and offered them a good price for their undertaking they would be 
prevented by the Order from accepting the offer. The Urban District 
Council might desire to purchase the works. 

Mr. WinseR: Would it remove your apprehensions in that respect 
if the Urban District Council were given power to do so? 

Witness: The Company might desire to sell the works to some- 
one else, and they could not if their hands were tied. 

Mr. WINSER: The Order provides. that the British Gas Light 
Company shall not come into your district so long as you *‘ or your 
successors in business ’’ continue to supply gas. 

Further cross-examined, witness said the number of consumers 
was now 349; and the price of gas 6s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft., though 
it had in past years been a good deal cheaper than this. The capital 
of the Company was 46000 in ordinary shares; and there were 
#3000 of debentures. ‘The output of gas in 1925 was just over 
83 million c.ft. There had been no break-down in the supply within 
living memory. ‘ 

Mr. BELL contended that so far as the Order related to North 
Walsham it was misconceived. When the Order was applied for it 
was quite clear that the needs of the district were not thought of 
at all. The Company, simply decided to extend their area abroad 
over Norfolk. By the terms of the Order, the British Gas Light 
Company themselves were prepared to allow the present state of 
affairs to continue indefinitely. fLvidently, therefore, they had nothing 
to urge against the efliciency of the North Walsham Company; and 
it was the needs of the public that “had to be considered first. Ob- 
viously unauthorized gas undertakings were legally possible and were 
contemplated, for the simp‘e reason that other undertakings which 
supplied gas enjoyed privileges. Unauthorized undertakings did 
not enjoy these privileges; but they could still carry on business, 
and there was nothing to take away their ordinary common law 
rights. An authorized undertaking, so long as the needs of the in- 
habitants were being adequately catered for, had no right to come 
before the Board of Trade and say: ‘‘ We ought to be regarded 
as being in a superior position, so far as the needs of the inhabi- 
tants are concerned, because we have conformed to the regulations.”’ 
When the Legislature was contemplating the extension of the areas 
of undertakings, it never intended that one supplier should overlap 
another. There had been instances in which Parliament had allowed 
one undertaking to enter on the area of another, but only when a 
specific agreement had been drawn up beforehand between the two 
parties. Parliament had also allowed it where gas of a different 
kind, for power purposes, was to be supplied. The British Gas 
Light Company should not.come and ask a Government Depart- 
ment to allow them to encroach on the North Walsham Company’s 
area unless there was some vital need of the public which required 
this to be done. No harm could possibly be done, he submitted, 
if the North Walsham Company were cut out of the Order. 

Mr. Wiser replied that the Order had been promoted in a man- 
ner which, in the view of the British Gas Light Company, was fair 
to all concerned. The inference they drew from the fact that only 
one out of the five Companies concerned appeared in opposition 
was that they had succeeded. The promoters were quite prepared 
to let the Board of Trade arbitrate, if they would, and say whether 
in fact a supply of gas was being afforded. If the drafting of the 
Order could be said to be vague, it wes at least based on a prece- 
dent which the Board of Trade had approved. In the Wirksworth 
Gas Order of 1924, there would be found almost identical wording 
to meet a similar situation. Nothing had arisen in the whole of the 
proceedings to show that the North Walsham Company would. be 
in the slightest degree trammelled. The Company would not enter 
the limits of the urban district without agreement, thus allowing 
the North Walsham Company considerable scope for development. 
If, as suggested, North Walsham were eliminated from the Order 
altogether, it would remove the possibility of the British Gas Light 
Corapany supplying by bulk ot otherwise in North Walsham, if 
the local Company ceased business or found it an economical pro- 
position to take a bulk supply. . It was therefore in the public in- 
terest that the facilities proposed should be provided. If the area 
were excluded, it would also be more inconvenient to the British 
Gas Light Company in extending their mains towards the sea, 

The inquiry then closed. 
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COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. Gas vy. Atmospheric Pollution. 
From Our Local Correspondent. In-his annual report on the public health of the City of Birming. Wn 
he 2 .M.G. > Medicz ser ' 

Market conditions in the Midlands are not seriously strained. Prices ior Mend gerd ee ee pir yx! ag gel ue wal 
are at a point which is too high for economic production in industries good work of the Gas Department, who now supply gas to nu fewer ions 
which depend largely on coal. Only those manufacturers who have than 2357 engines, with a total horse-power of 51,233. Formerk able 
pressing commitments or are able to cover increased costs by selling | much of the work done by these engines was done by steam boiler, obta 
their goods on an emergency basis, can afford to pay the prices. Un- | Jy regard to domestic heating, there are 83,000 gas fires, and 185,09 reve 
controlled supplies can be got at about jos. The outcrop fuel to which gas cookers in use in the city. “It can be easily imagined,’" say. on 
this price relates is generally of poor value, however, and is only | Sir John Robertson, ‘* what the effect of returning to the old-{ashioneg tain 
serviceable as a stop-gap. q : Ps, ; method of cooking by coal ranges would be in regard to the produc. fell 

For some of the coal which is now being got from district pits, as | tion of smoke.” — In 1925, 11;529 gas fires and 6583 cook: re ee T 
much as 45s. is asked, and then it is delivered unscreened. Manu- | fxeq by the Gas Department, who, at the instigation of the Publ; Sane 
facturers state that 54s. is about the lowest figure at which they can | Health Department, are endeavouring to enable the dwellers in the os 
obtain Westphalian or Polish coal. Apart from its high price, the | smallest houses in the city courtyards to use gas for cooking . 
quality is said to be very variable, and it is only bought in the last 3 ae . r - 
resort. a 

American coal is now coming to the rescue of gas undertakings Gas Company and Electricity Supply. Is 
whose reserves are running low. Some precautionary purchases have : r : j: 
likewise been made for works like those at Birmingham which havi In the Ulster Chancery Court, Belfast, Mr. Justice Wilson granted — 
still a month’s stock on hand. Consumers are, however, urged more a petition on behalf of the Cookstown Gas and Light Company, 
peremptorily to economize in view of the exhausting effects of a three’ | Ltd., to make an alteration in the memorandum and articles of asso. e 
months’ hold-up. ciation to enable them to manufacture and supply electricity as welj 1,55 

Miners in the Midland area have been vacillating in their attitude as gas. The Company was formed in 1900, with a nominal capital 3" 
to the proposals for a resumption on the basis of an eight-hours’ day. of £10,000, to carry on the operations of the gas undertaking, Ip . 

ii October, 1925, it was decided to seek powers to extend the activities 5 

of the concern in recognition of the growing demand for a supply a 

YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. of electricity in Cookstown and neighbourhood. A few p ople had R 
already installed their own electrical plant; a number of others wer 21 

From our Local Correspondent. aLout to commence a company for the purpose of supplying electric 2 

The key industries of the country continue to obtain all their re- | Power and light within and beyond the urban area. Petitioners tien Me 
quirements of foreign coal, which, on the average, is giving com- decided, in order to protect their property and assets, to meet this 1 
plete satisfaction, Purchases have been made for some time ahead, demand for power and light. An application was made to the Elkec- i 
and should the dispute continue there will evidently be no shortage. | “lc!ty Commissioners, who, on Aug. 2, 1925, gave leave to erect a 1 
Prices are slightly in advance, as compared with last week’s figures, | SCM€Tating station. | Phis had since been erected. No one, it was 
owing to the congestion prevailing at certain discharging ports. stated, could be prejudiced by the proposed extension, ~ 

Camborne Public Lighting.—The Camborne Gas Company hav 

CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS, just secured the contract for the public lighting of the town and 1,5) 

The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. district for a period of ten years. The local electricity company’s : 
mike ; tender was £69 a year above that of the Gas Company. & 

fg : _. « homnon, Jay 3*- Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne.—Messrs. John Terry : 
Chere is no change to report in the position of tar products, and | g Co., of 7, Great Winchester Street, E.C., have received a « iblegram ‘ 
the prices generally are about the same as last recorded. from their principals, the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne, a 
cae Se informing them that the net profits for the six months to June 30 p 

: ? last were £113,400. A dividend of 7s. 6d. per share has been de- 

Tar Products in the Provinces. clared, £27,400 has been transferred to reserve account, and £78,10 1,0 

July 31. has been carried forward. Dividends will be payable in Melbourne rv 

Markets for tar products have remained steady, although the pro- | probably on Aug. 2, and those to absentee shareholders will be posted 4 
ducts are somewhat neglected, principally owing to the strike and | by an early mail. 6.8 
slackness at this time of the year. Birmingham Corporation Accounts.—The accounts of the Bir- 1 

In pitch, no sales of importance are reported. mingham Corporation for the year ended March 31 (with a cop) , 

Creosote is firm, and there is a fair inquiry for both benzole and | of which we have been favoured by Mr. J. R. Johnson, F.S.A.A. ¢ 
white naphthas. , the City Treasurer) show that, of the total sum of 445,000,000 | 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: | raised to that date, the large amount of £22,500,000 was in respect 1 
Gas-works tar, 61s. to 66s. Pitch, East Coast, 87s. 6d. to yos. | of Corporation-owned revenue-earning utilities. Of this, the gas i 

f.o.b, West Coast—Manchester, 82s. 6d. to 85s.3_ Liverpool, 85s. undertaking was responsible for 43,510,604. The gas profits for the 9 

to 87s. 6d. ; Clyde, 88s. to 89s, Benzole, go p.ct., North, 1s, 11d. to | year carried to the borough fund amounted to £41,200. The total 4] 

2s.; crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., Is. 4d. to 1s. 5d., naked at makers revenue of the undertaking was £2,395,870, and the working ex : 
works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, is. 11d. to 2s. Yoluole, naked, penses £2,123,817—leaving a gross profit of £272,053. Deducting 

North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. nominal, Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, £185,656 for loan charges, there remained a net profit of £86,397, , 

gd. to g}d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. Heavy | of which £45,197 was carried to special expenditure account. The ac 

naphtha, North, 1s. 1d.. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, | jim standing to the credit of the reserve fund at the end of th ‘9 

6jd. to 6§d.; salty, 63d. to 63d. ; Scotland, 6d. to 63d. Heavy oils, | financial period was £2672. 5 
in bulk, North, 71d. to 72d. Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. Welsbach Light Company, Ltd.—At the general mecting of th: 

Naphthalene, 411 to £14; salts £4 10s. to £5, bags included. Gentian Git tia Gi tadan, eclemece ae cml hey tes: Hat 3 

Anthracene “ A ”’ quality, 24d. per minimum 4o p.ct., purely nominal ; Re af dnd ede Cust ir * Dutic : 7 i gs a : re ; lia 1 
“B” quality, unsaleable. g we g of Inc usts es ( us oms Du ies) Act, imposing, inte alia, 

duties upon importation from all countries of mantles and certail 1 

> materials for their manufacture. The period preceding the Act, it — 

is mentioned, was marked by a heavy influx of cheap mantles into f 

TRADE NOTES. this country. In the face of this fact, and notwithstanding the difi- 1 

Renold Chains for Industrial Operations. culties of trading thus caused, the Company have been able to cart) ; 

Messrs. Hans Renold, Ltd., of Didsbury, Manchester, have intro- ” the credit of profit and: loss ces Plant Na atin the trading 

duced a complete new series of ‘* Duplex’? chains to meet the demand results a the ; subsidiary Company, which, x! the Preceding = 4 

of space limitation and compactness of drive. The firm’s price list | MCUrTee 4 loss of nearly £7000) a balance representing an wane 1 

for 1926-27 shows substantial price revisions. ment on the aggregate result of the two Companies in the prece¢ ing a 

year. The balance to the credit of profit and less account was 6. 

Art Metal Surrounds. #3021, making, with the balance brought forward from last yeat, ‘ 
A neat booklet in which are illustrated some of the artistic metal | £23,495. Out of this the Board recommended the payment of ‘ 

mantelpieces and surrounds manufactured by F. Turner, of 61, 62, & | dividend of 5 p.ct. (less income-tax) on the issued share capital. 4 

63, Summer Hill Street, Birmingham, has just been published. This will absorb £512,896, leaving £10,599 to be carried forward. ( 

acipin Proposed Showrooms at Bingley.—The Bingley Urban District 

Council, having secured certain valuable central land in the tow”, ‘ 

Portmadoc Gas Price Increase.—In view of the increase in the | proposes to erect thereon, among other things, a showroom for the 

cost of coal, the Portmadoc Urban District Council have ‘raised the | Gas Department; but there is some local opposition. A Ministry of 

price of gas from 6s. 5d, to 6s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. Health inquiry was held at Bingley into the matter on July 20. i 

Disposal of Tar at Leeds.—In a paragraph on p. 92 of the Bingley Chamber of T rade, the Bingley Ratepayers’ Association, - é 

“i ire Gh peal! gg nape PR : f ~tiaticn. | the Bingley Conservative Club opposed. The Clerk to the Count 

Journat ”’ for July 14, it was erroneously stated that negotiations Mr.-H. ©. Hilary) stated thet th sil vhich ate 

had been authorized for the sale of the tar produced at the Leeds . Seta a yg wananiiie cs ciaiee ° otieekn “a blic sight 

Corporation Gas-Works to the Gas Light and Coke Company. The Ths aunts = Pi ecniaeh oa rca as Peo pr price of 

sale of the tar is being made to the Yorkshire Tar Distillers, Ltd. gas. Mr. T. Sriowden, Chairman of the Council’s Finance Cot 

Stafford and Centralization of Accounts.—After a long discussion, | mittee, described the proposed showroom as an essential part of the | 
the Stafford Town Council decided, by 19 votes to 10, to refer back | Gas Department. Mr. J. Clark, Chairman of the Lighting Com- : 

a proposal submitted by the Finance Committee, as the result of an in- | mittee, did not anticipate that the scheme would affect the rates at 

quiry by a Reorganization Sub-Committee into a report by Mr. Arthur | all. The opposition was on grounds of economy. Mr. T. Snowden 

Collins, with regard to the centralization of the accounts, instead of suggested that the oppgsition was not entirely ‘‘ disinterested,” eat — 

treating each department as a separate business. One member argued ing no doubt that the traders objected to the possibility of municipa 

that centralization would rob the Gas Department of the great asset | trading from the showrooms. The Inspector closed the inquiry 3" 

it now possessed in the combined office and showroom. afterwards viewed the site. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


Witt the holiday season in full swing, it was 
be expected that there would be much 
ty on the Stock Exchange last week. The 
h financial conditions occupied consider- 
attention; but while authority had been 
obtained by the new Cabinet to raise additional 
in view of the indefinite 
nature of the financial proposals, is still uncer- 


not to 
activi 
Fren 
able 


revenue, the position, 
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favourable, 

















tain, and the franc, after improving to 187}, 
fell back gradually to as low as 211}. 
The stock markets generally were unexcit- 
ing. Outside conditions continue to be un-' tinental capital stock. 
When Dividends, 
. Ca NAMB. 
Issue. ‘Share, Dividend. Prev,| cath M 
ml Hf. Yr. 
2 | PB. % p.8, | 
171,978 | Stk. | Feb. 4 5 : et = c.max.C, . 
$22,992 | ,, ” 4 Do. co. Pref. . . 
1,651,868 | ,, Apl. 1 | 6% th Alliance & Dublin Ord. . 
$74,000 | ,, July 8 | 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. . . 

,000 | 1| May 6 1/Tk it Bombay, Ltd. ... . 
170.000 | 10| Mar, 4 83 84 |Bournemouth5p.c.. . . 
500,050 | 10 ” 1 y | Do. Bipoc. . 
975,000 | 10 *” | 6 6 Do. Pref. 6 p.c. . 
50.000 | Stk. | June 24 8 8 Do. 7 Deb. . 
162.025 | ,, | 9 | 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb. . 
214,740 | ,, -| Mar. 18 | 12 12 Brighton & How = ss 
944,200 r & | ” | 9 q Do. ra. . 

1,287,500 | 4, | July 22 | 5 5 \Bristol 5 p.c. ane ae es 
855,000 ” Mar. 18 | 8 7 .|BritishOrd. . ... 
100,000 09 June 24 | 7 1 Do. Tp.e. Pref... . « 
120.000 ae | is | 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Red. Deb. . 
100,000 10 | June 10 | 6 8 iCa soar « am ces 

.000 10| Apl. 22 | i 4 Do. p.c. Pref. . . 
150,000 | Stk. | June 24 | 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb. : 
626,880 | ,, | July 22 | 6 6° \cardift Con Ord. ! 
237,860 | 45 June 24 | 14 1h Do. 1} p.c. Red. Deb. . 
157,150 | ,, Mar. 4) 5 64 |\Chester5p.c.Ord. . . . 
79,185 | 1 | Apl. 22 | 42/-| 42/- \Colombo Ltd.Ord.. . . 
24,495 1 - 1/4 1/4 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. . 

1,518,280 | Stk. | Mar. 4 53 54 |Commercial 4 p.c.Cap. . 
560,000 | 4, ma 5/3/4| 5/3/4 0. 84 p.c. Cap. . 
475,000 io June 24 8 8 Do 8p.c. Deb. . 

,000 ” Oct, 8 _ 4 |Continental Tales, Ltd. . 
200,000 ob Mar. 4 1 q 0. Tp.c. Pref. . 
187,150 Se Mar. 4 64 64 (Croydon sliding scale . . 
403,100 4 se 5 5 Oo. max,div.. . » 
492,270 pt Mar. 4 6 9 |DerbyCon. ... s+ 
55,000 ” June 24 | 4 4 Do. Deb. . . . « .» 
209,000 | 3, | Mar. 4 | 5 5 |EastHullOrd.5p.c. . . 
50,000 | ,, June 24 | 5 5 |Eastbourne5p.c. Deb, . 

1,002,180 10| Apl. 1 | +6 +4 ‘| European, Lt 

18,788.960 | Stk. | Feb. 18 sf 4/17/4 |Gas Light ‘& Coke 4p. c. Ord. 

2,600,000 és * 8 84 Do. 34 p.c.max.. . . 

4,157,020 | ,, » 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. 

5,602,620 » =| dune 24 3 8 Do. 8p.c.Con. Deb. . 
181,315 ” ” —_ _ Do. 6p.c. Br’tf’d Rd. » 
180,000 - _- 10 10 Do. 10 p.c. Bonds. 

42,000 rad _ 7 7 Do. 174 . c. Ilford Deb. 
82,500 pe Mar. 18 6 67 |Hastings & 8t L.5 p.c. Conv 
258,740 os. o 5 Do. 83 p.c. Conv. 
70, 10| June 10 (¢10 +10 Hongkong & China, Ltd. . 
173,200 | Stk, | Mar, 4 | 5 5 |Hornsey Con. 34 p.c 

1,976,000 he May 20 | 10 10 =| Imperial Continental Cap. 
226,170 os Feb, 4 at 34 Do, 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 
235,242 | ,, Mar. 18 6 64 |Lea Bridged p.c.Ord.. . 
9,127,340] ,, Feb. 18 54 54 |Liverpool5p.c. Ord. . 

100,000 ae Mar.18 | 7 7 Do. 7p.c. Red. Pref. 

165,786 |}, |. Feb. 18 | 9 8 |Maidstone 5p.c.Cap.. . 
63,480 | ,, June 24 | 8 8 Do. 8p.c.Deb.. . 
75,000 5 | June 24 | 16 17 |Malta & Mediterranean . 
541,920 | Stk. | May 20 | +4 46 |Montevideo, Ltd. 

2,061,315 | ,, Mar. 4 | 5 5 |Newcastle& Gateshead Con. 

929 ee is 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . 
529,705 | ,, June 24 Do. 34 p.c. Deb. . 

5, ” Mar, 4 uit iit North Middlesex 10 pc. . 
91,530 | ,, ” 8A, 8A, Do. Ipc. . 

000 | Stk. | May 6 9 7 \Oriental, Ltd. . 

188,120 4 June 24 I 7% \Plym’ th & Ston’ house 5 pc. c. 
60,000 504 Mar. 4 | 14 14 |PortsealIslandB .. 
100,000 50 ” 13 13 eo ow & 

2,289,909 1 _ — — |PrimitivaOrd. . . . 
282,200 | 100| June 1 4 + Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 

000 | Stk. | July 22 4 4 Do, 4 p.c. Red. Deb. ig1i 
180,305 a June 24 4 4 Do. B. Aires 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 
256,847 | ,, ” 4 4 Do. R’r P’te 4 p.c. Rd. Db 
150,000 10| Mar. 18 | 6 6 |San Paulo6p.c. Pref. . . 
125,000 50 | July 1 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
270,000 | Stk Mar. 18 5 6 jSheMielGA . « 1 c 
419,968 | ,, ® 5 6 Deve “si ») b64 
1,047,000 ” ” 5 6 Do. C ae ee 
90, 0| June 11 4 — |South African : . . 
6,609,895 | Stk, | Mar. 4 | 5 7 |South Met.Ord.. . . . 

1,895,445 | ,, July 8 | 8 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . 
734,000 | ;, Mar. 4 6 6 Do. 63 p.c. Red. Db. 

91,500} ,, Mar. 4 8 South Shields Con, . . 

1,187,795 a: Mar. 4 64 64 (South Suburban — 5p. c. 
368,837 | ,, June 24 | § 5 Do. af .c. Deb. 
647,740 | 4, Mar. 18 5 5 South’mpton Ord. 5 p.c.max. 
121,275 | 4, | June 24 | 4 4 | 0. 4p.c. Deb. 
250,000} ,, Mar. 4 7 7 ~~ 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 
200,000 a June 24 6: 64 6} p.c. Red. Deb. 
120,000 | July 22 | 7 72 Tottenham District A 5p.c. 
882,275 | ,, os | 5g 64 Do. — 
150,000] ,, | Bh 54 Do. 5} p.c. Pref. 
181,255 | ,, June 10 | 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
58.251} 4, Mar. 18 5 5 /|Tynemouth Con, and New 

Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
197,294) Mar, 4 | 6§ 68 | Wycombe5p.c. . . . 
88.230 ” ” 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. pref. 
91,890] ,, ” 68 6§ Do. 5p.c. Maidenh’d 

Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 

oe and Epsom— 

80,090] ., | July 8 | 83 84 | WandsworthAip.c. . 
roe 6 | » ” 7 7 Do. BS&pec. . 
at8 | ne e 5/19/0) 5/19/0 C and New 
52,00 |» ef 68 6 Wimbledon Sp.c.. . . 
98,000 | 45 ne 1k q Epsom 5p.c. . . «°. 
88,196 June 24 8 8 S8p.c.Deb . . « « » 









































and 


Quota- 
tions. 
July 30. 


other 
occurred during the week. 
naturally affected by the dividend announce- 
ments; and tobaccos were weaker in- conse- 
quence of the rumours of a competitive war. 
The closing of the Courtaulds Essex factories 
had a bearing influence on the shares. 

The transactions in the Gas Market were 
as heavy as during the previous week, 


disturbing 


factors 


Home Rails were 


Rise 
or 

Fallon 
week, 


and 


there were some improvements in values, par- 
ticularly the 6} points in the Imperial Con- 
.Gas Light ordinary ad- 


Transactions 
Lowest and 
Highest 

Prices, 





4—TT 
67—72 
15—80 


76—19 
58—61 
100—105 


5— 
924—944 
57—60 
102—104 


117—1194 
98—101 


73— 
674-6834 


87—92 

















| : 








773—80 
764—784 


204-203 
114—191 
934-99 
804—81 


9/6 - 9/103 


102—108 

















+ Paid free of income:tax, 


ations at:—a.—Bristol, b.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. ¢.—Sheffield, *Fix, div, 
t Plus 8} p.ct. p.a,. special dividend. 





vanced 1} points, and Commercial 4 p.ct. 1 
point. The close proximity of dividend dis- 
tributions possibly account for these; but the 
emergency regulations issued by the Board of 
Trade under the Gas Regulation Act, if they 
do not bring about an improvement in values, 
will at least tend to maintain them. These 
regulations are intended to give companies re- 
lief, by enabling them to obtain a temporary 
revision of standard prices which are en- 
dangered by the necessity of purchasing foreign 
coal at greatly enhanced prices. 

The following transactions 
during the week: 

On Monday, Bombay 20/4}, Brighton and 
Hove 170, Bristol 84, British 101, 102, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 79, 33 p.ct. 77, 783, Gas Light 
and Coke 83%, 844, 843, 84%, 85, 853, 85%, 34 
p.ct. 583, 582, 4 p.ct. preference 76, Hong 
Kong 20}, 203, Imperial Continental 114, 
Primitiva 9s. 6d., South Metropolitan 93, 93}, 
93%, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 99, Wandsworth, 
Wimbledon 5 p.ct. 1003. Supplementary 
prices, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture 
99, Hornsey 4 p.ct. debenture 73, Liverpool 
5 pct. 814. 

On Tuesday, Bahia-Blanca 1s., 
4 p.ct. 793, 793, 33 p.ct. 77 a an 92s. 6d. 
Gas Light and Coke 848, 85, 851, 853,'858, 85%, 
86, 861, 3} p.ct. maximum 583, 59, 4 p.ct. pre- 
ference 76, 3 p.ct. debenture 583, 593, Imperial 
Continental 115%, 116, 118, 119, 120, Lea 
Bridge 5 p.ct. 983, Primitiva gs. 6d., 9s. 9d., 
South Metropolitan 933, Swansea 7 p.ct. pre- 
ference 102, Wandsworth, Wimbledon 5 p.ct., 
1003, 101. Supplementary prices, Croydon 
4 p.ct. debenture 713, Gas Light and. 

5 p.ct. debenture 99, Romford “‘ B’’ 8&, 

On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin “79, 
Brighton and Hove 170, “A” 1323, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 773, 793, 793, Gas Light and 
Coke 84, 85, 853, 854, 8 58, 85%, 86, 86%, 33 
p.ct. maximum 59}, 59%, 3 p.ct. debenture 583, 
Imperial Continental 120, 121, Lea Bridge 993, 
South Metropolitan 93%, 933, South Suburban 
5 p.ct. 99, Swansea 7 p.ct. preference 103, Tot- 
tenham “ A ”’ 108}, 4 p.ct. debenture 74. Sup- 
plementary prices, Brighton and Hove 5 p.ct. 
debenture 943, 4 p.ct. ‘‘ C ’’ preference 68, 693, 
Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture 99, Ox- 
ford 5 p.ct. 128. 

On Thursday, British 103, Cardiff 963, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 783, 80, 33 p.ct. 763, Gas Light 
and Coke 853, 853, 853, 86, 863, 3 p.ct. de- 
benture 593, Imperial Continental 119, 120, 
121, Primitiva 9s. 10}d., South Met¥opolitan 
93%, 932, 3 p-ct. debenture 583, South Subur- 
ban 5 p.ct. 983, 99, 100, 5 p.ct. debenture 93, 
Tottenham ‘‘ B”’ 883, 893. Supplementary 
prices, Barnet 4 p.ct. 75, Danish 7}, Gas Light 
and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture 99, Oxford 5 p.ct. 
1283, Sunderland 6 p.ct. maximum 98}, Tun- 
bridge Wells 43 p.ct. debenture 8o. 

On Friday, Croydon sliding-scale 973, Gas 


were recorded 


Commercial 


ny 8 


Light and Coke 853, 853, 86, 4 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 77, 773, Hong Kong 20}, Tamers Con- 
tinental 118}, 119, Primitiva gs. 6d., South 


Metropolitan 943. Supplementary prices, Gas 
Light and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture 99, Liver- 
pool 5 p.ct. 803, Mid-Kent 55s. 3d. 

Money was in good demand in Lombard 
Street, and 4 p.ct. was obtained for both old 
and new loans. Although balances changed 
hands at a slightly lower percentage at. the 
close, these transactions were few. The dis- 
count market was steady, but hardened on 
the result of the Treasury Bill tendering. Ap- 
plications were heavier than usual, and the 
average rate was nearly 1s. 6d. p.ct. higher 
than the previous week at 44 7s. o’29d. p.ct. 
—the highest rate since May 14. 

In the Foreign Exchange Market, the Con- 
tinent, especially Holland, was a seller of 
francs. The Paris cheque, after touching 204, 
closed practically unchanged at 201}. Belgian 
francs recovered slightly, and finished at 190}. 
Italian lire were weaker, the closing quotation 
being 151 against 148} on the previous day. 
Sterling on New York was a little easier at 
4-863. 

Silver was very dull, and the price fell to 
29750. Gold rose 3d. to 84s. 11}d., the sup- 
plies not being equal to the demand. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3. Bankers’ de- 
posit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of the 
discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 33 p.ct. 
at notice. 
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{[AucusT 4, 1926. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for.insertion in the “JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘“ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 


Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each 


Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, 


additional Line, 6d. 





FLEET LONDON.” 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘“ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER, 
Siegoee Advance Rate: 35/- aie 18/- ee 16). 
& Ireland Credit Rate: 40/- es 21/- ee 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 85/- ns 
Payable in Advance a sa a 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance } 40/- aes 22/6 ey 12/6 


” 


sent abroad, Post 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


Patmerston House, 
84, Oup Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


Q*1D2 OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


Telegrams; ‘* PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: Lonvon Wat, 9144. 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AnprREw StrepHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.0. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 


99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
‘* Barpvrmat, Leicester.” LEICESTER 5096, 








Solicit enquiries for:— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 





Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/85, Norrotk Srreet, StTRanD, W.C. 2, 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘* Brrpurtmmat Estranp Lonpon.”” Centra 4545 & 4546. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmETER,” 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
®- Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, $.E.1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams— 

“‘Brappoog, OLDHAM,” and‘*METRIQUE, Lams, Lonpon.” 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 











PaUiALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILvertown. 
Telegrams—‘t HypRocHLori0, Fen, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JoserH Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botron, 
Telegrams—'‘ Saturators, Botton.”” Telephone 848. 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
FOR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 











and at 268, Stockport Road, MancHEsTER. 
Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gasmerer,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 

Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gasrous Lams.” 
Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 

EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS. 

Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855, 

Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln. Telephones: 266 & 211, 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sore AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHe COLONIES (except Canapa), 


16, Deansoaatr, 
MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams 
Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel. Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


Patace CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 


Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Par, London." 
Tel. No.: 6278 Victoria. 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kine's 
aTENT AcENcy Ltp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Victoria 8t., H.C, 4, and 6, Quatity Or. (next Pat, Off.), 
Lonpom, W.O. 40 years’ refs, "Phone Oent, 682. 





Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 








aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Advertisement, July 14, p. 103 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 
Pitoh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c, 


APPOINTMENTS. &o., VACANT. 
TIPTON’ URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


THE Council require the Services of a 

GAS ENGINEER and MANAGER. Candidates 
must have had Experience on the Commercial side of 
a Gas Undertaking, and be capable of Designing and 
carrying out any Extensions that may be required. 
Practical Experience of Vertical Retort Carbonization, 
Sulphate of Ammonia Plants, and Tar Dehydrating 
essential. Salary £350 per Annum, rising by annual in- 
crements of £25 to £450. Age 28 to 45. 

Printed forms of Particulars may be obtained at my 
office on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap en- 
velope, or by personal application. Applications, ac- 
companied by not more than three recent Testimonials, 
must reach me not later than first post on 23rd of 
August, 1926, in sealed envelope endorsed ‘* Engineer.”’ 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify, 
but a“. of applications and testimonials may, if de- 
sired, be sent to me for distribution among the mem- 
bers of the Council (24), 








Jno, H, STocKDALE, 
Clerk. 
Public Offices, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
88, Sr. Many at Hix, Lonpon, E.C, 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
83, Sr. Mary at Hitz, Lownon, E.C, 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,”’ THE COOKER CLEANSER: 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p, 158, July 28.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hiux, Lonpon, E.0, 38, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





HE South Metropolitan Gas Com- 

pany, London, has a Vacancy for a DESIGNER 
in the Construction and Repair of General Gas-Works 
Plant. Applicant must be first-class man and have 
had sound Experience in Drawing Office Work. 
Applications, giving Age, full Particulars of Qualifica- 
tions, Experience, Military Service, and Salary re- 
quired, should be made in writing not later than the 
16th of August, to the EmpLoyment SUPERINTENDENT, 
SoutH Mertrropotitan Gas Company, 589, Otp Kent 
Roap, 8.5B. 15. 


ANTED — Thoroughly Qualified 
and Energetic MAINS SUPERINTENDENT 
with Experience of all Modern Methods and Capable 
of Managing Mer. 
Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, Experience, 
and Wages required, together with copies of three 
recent Testimonials, to reach the advertiser on or 
before Aug. 12, addressed No. 7681, ‘Gas Journal,” 
11, Bott Court, FLEET Street, B.C, 4, 


EQUIRED by South Yorkshire Firm 
of Gas Engineers a DRAUGHTSMAN exy;eri- 
enced in the Design of Modern Carbonizing Plant for 
Gas-Works. 
State Age, Experience, and Salary required to 
No. 7677, ‘‘Gas Journat,”’ 11, Bott Court, FLEET 
Erreet, B.C. 4. 


ASFITTER Wanted. Must be Ex- 


perienced in Iron, Compo, and Service Work, 
installing Geysers, Circulators, Coppers, and al! up-to- 
date Heating, Cooking, and Lighting Appliances. 

Apply, stating Age, whether Married or Single, and 
Wages required, to the ENGINEER AND GENERAL Mav- 
AGER, Gas Works, CHICHESTER, SUSSEX, 





ASFITTERS Wanted. Must be Ex- 
perienced Men used to Compo and Fixing 
Meters, Stoves, Gas Fires, &. Wages Is. 6d. per hour, 
47-hour week. 
Apply Manacer, Gas DEPARTMENT, COVENTRY. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 
STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 
Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates to 
Miss H. H. Tvuxrorp, M.C.A., “*SouTHBourng,”’ BoTTes- 
| FORD, Notts. 


| 








COMPANY NOTICES. 
HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 
OTICE is Hereby Given that the 


TRANSFER BOOKS RELATING to the 
ORDINARY STOCK of this Company WILL BE 
CLOSED on the 18th of August, 1926, and REOPSNED 
on the 27th of August, 1926. 

By order of the Board, 
K, Lestiz Mortimore, 
Secreisry. 


Secretary’s Office, 
Gas-Works, Clarendon Road, 








Tipton, 
uly 27, 1926, 


Hornsey, N. 8, 
Aug, 2, 1926, 
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